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On The March 


END OF AN ERA: Yugoslav President Josip Broz 
Tito died Sunday, three days before his 88th birthday. An 
eight person collective will assume the leadership'role 
occupied by the widely respected Communist leader since 
the end of World War IL More than 100 foreign diplomats, 
including Soviet President Leonid Brezhnev and Chinese 


_ Premier Hua Guofeng attended funeral services yesterday. 


Also in Belgrade for the event were British Prime Minister 
Margaret Thatcher, West German Chancellor Helmut 
Schmidt, and US Vice President Walter Mondale. Rumors 
have been rampant about secret meetings between the world 
leaders, but that is only speculation at present. 


EARNING HIS PAYGHEGK: Senator Mark 
Hatfield, who has threatened to filibuster against President 
Carter’s draft registration plan, began delaying tactics 


- Tuesday in a Senate Appropriations Comittee meeting. The 


Oregon Republican’s proposal to cut funding to a level that 
would only allow the Selective Service to prepare for 
registration in time of an actual emergency lost by only a 17-9 
vote. Hatfield indicated he had five other amendments to 
propose, hoping this will create enough time to win over 20- 
25 undeclared senators to the anti-draft side. 


BLOODY GOOD RESCUE: Equipped with hand 
grenades, two-way radios, gas masks, and other gizmos, 


British Special Air Service commandos blasted their way 
into the Iranian Embassy in London last Monday, rescuing 
the 19 hostages being held by Arab Iranians. Total fatalities 
in the episode included five of the six Arab gunmen and two 
hostages. The SAS commandos claimed they attacked the 
embassy after the terrorists threatened to kill two hostages 
every hour until their demands for safe passage to Iran were 
met. 


SURE YOU DID: “I never thought it was going to be 
easy,” Ted Kennedy said after getting whipped by President 
Carter in three out of four Democratic primaries Tuesday. 
Kennedy, who lost in Indiana, Tennessee, and North 
Carolina, but nudged Carter in the District of Columbia, 
promised to stay in the race. On the GOP side, Reagan 
triumphed in the same states as Carter, but gave George Bush 
the uncontested DC primary. Both Jimmy and Ronnie now 
have three-fourths of the delegates they need for their 
respective nominations. 


RIDING HIGH: There will be low riders at the 
Democratic Convention in New York this August, and they 
will be there as voting delegates. Proving that they are an 
important part of Chicano community, four low riders from 
Arizona have been elected as Kennedy delegates to the 
convention, the Examiner reports. 


—Phillip Marlowe 


Feinberg defends 


Kennedy’s 


by Mark Weinstein 


Kenneth Feinberg, legal counsel to the Senate Judiciary 
Committee and a member of Ted Kennedy’s staff, spoke on 
behalf of the Federal Criminal Code Revision, SB 1722, 
Friday night in Classroom Unit One. 

SB 1722 is the Kennedy-Thurmond sponsored bill that 
will, according to Feinberg, “‘codify, organize, and reform the 
3000 Federal criminal laws now in the books.” 

Feinberg states that present Federal laws are “archaic, 
repressive, unfair and ambiguous. They contain no common 
dictionary of terms and as such are being interpreted 
differently in different courts,” Citing examples, he said that 
“it is still a misdemeanor to use the name of Smokey the Bear 
in vain, orto seduce a female passenger on a steamship. More 
seriously, rape victims are still required to disclose accounts 
of their previous sexual activities in court. Additionally, 
sentencing laws are unfair, as a person has no right to appeal 
excessive sentencing in Federal convictions. SB 1722 would 
change and-update these and many other laws.” 

Because of the inherent flaws in the present Federal 
Criminal Codes, Feinberg argues that “everybody acknow- 
ledges the need for a new Federal criminal law code. And, 
we need new laws to effectively deal with election fraud and 
white collar crime. SB-1722 will deal with these crimes by 
including heavier penalties and more restitutive provisions 


- than now exist.” 


In content, SB 1722 has been attacked as a repressive 
legislative venture, although better than predecessores SB 1 
and SB_1437, both of which failed to gain Congressional 
approval. The attacks come from civil rights advocates like 
Richard Criley, who claim that the passage of SB 1722 
“would result in grave and unacceptable risks to our civil 


SB 1722 


liberties.” 

Activists claim that repressive features, including penalties 
during war time for “inciting others” to evade military 
service, the elimination of parole, and making it a crime of 
conspiracy for planning and organizing disruptive demon- 

_strations, make SB 1722 a dangerous weapon against 
peoples’ rights. 

Feinberg, in response to these claims, stated that “once the 
record is set straight people will understand why Ted 
Kennedy and other progressives like George McGovern 
support the bill.” 

He argues that “to claim measures like the one making it a 
crime to incite others to evade nfilitary service (Section 
1115) as repressive, is a flawed argument when compared to 
the law as it reads now. Presently the law carries a maximum 
sentence of five years in prison and is applicable in peacetime 
as well as wartime. But, SB 1722 would reduce the maximum 
sentence to two years in prison, applicable only during 
wartime.” 

Feinberg says: “It is a compromise bill, After all, Strom 
Thurmond, as well as many members of Congress, are 
extremely conservative. A more liberal bill would not have a 
chance of passing. The key is to analyze what the current laws 
state in comparison to SB 1722. There are net gains in SB 

+ 1722 for civil rights.” 

Feinberg makes many appearances defending Kennedy's 
support of SB 1722. “Kennedy supports the bill because 
when the positive and negative aspects are compared to the 
laws as they stand now, there is a positive gain for civil rights 
and the environment in SB 1722.” In a private interview, 
though, Feinberg stated, “if we (Kennedy’s staff) could write 
our own bill, it would be very different.” 

A copy of the bill may be obtained by writing to the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, Washington, D.C., 20510. 
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Still 
radical 
after 

all these 
years 


by Mark Elizondo 


as told to Stuart Leavenworth 


Bucky Fuller has a vision so all-encompassing that most of 


us could only comprehend a tiny sliver of it when he spoke at 
the Upper Quarry Sunday. 

The 85-year old Fuller—dymaxion architect, inventor, 
philosopher, and author of such poetically futuristic works as 
Nine Chains to the Moon, Operating Manual for Spaceship 
Earth, and his latest, Synergistics—impressed an audience 
of over 1000 students with his imaginative comments about 
the world’s untapped potential. Dressed in a blue blazer, 
white shirt with tie, grey slacks, and a red, white, and blue 
baseball cap, Bucky looked like anything but “‘one of the great 
radicals of our time,” as he was described by introductory 
speaker Ranier Banham. During the course of the hot 
afternoon, however, he proved that first impressions can be 
hasty. 

Bucky’s speaking style could be described as “‘difuse,” but 
on the whole his discourse followed a linear progression from 


Fuller 


photo by Larry Sulky 


one idea to another. Throughout it all, his witty and 
sometimes cornball anecdotes lent a provocative flavor to the 
‘lecture. 


“ve been around the world 47 times,” Bucky said in the: 


early portion of the lecture, “‘and it is really beginning to look 
spherical!” 

All puns aside, this type of comment is representative of 
Bucky’s outlook on life. His world is composed of different 


shapes, angles, designs and figures, and ‘‘their relationship 
with each other.” Intrinsic in this view of the world, Bucky 
notes, is a concern about the future of humanity, the earth, 
and the universe itself. 

The first part of Bucky’s lecture consisted of a critical 
description of childhood events and “humanity in those 
days.”’ His pet peeves included inefficient and ugly architec- 
tural designs, especially turn-of-the-century yellow houses 
which “reminded me of vomit.” After spending an hour on 
related subjects, Bucky slid into the main theme of his talk. 

‘The basic items that we use everyday,” Bucky said, “‘are 
based on scientific and technological concepts which were 
developed before World War I.” Squinting in the glare of the 
sun, he went on to explain that new technological advances 
could be used to improve present consumer goods.” “‘Such 
implementation,” he emphasized, “would greatly save 
energy and scarce natural resources.”’ An example he gave 
was an automobile built with aerospace techniques, such as 
super-light metal alloys. 

The afternoon sun was starting to sink, and at this point 
some of Bucky’s die-hard fans were about to collapse from 
heat exhaustion. Bucky’s grandson Jamie suggested that he 
wrap-up the lecture, but Bucky declared that he was not yet 
finished and the hot but enthusiastic crowd shouted their 
approval. He then launched into the concluding portion of his 
talk. 

Mainly, Bucky refuted the past concept that the earth is an 
unexhaustable resource meant for infinite exploitation. He 
stressed that our planet “is a closed system limited by natural 
checks and balances.” 

The world’s great failure, he said, is that modern design 
principles have not been implemented in a way which would 
“free mankind from exploiting the universe.” Using some 
sketchy examples, Bucky contended that a utopian society 
can actually be created using the benefits of science and 
technology. The only barriers to these benefits, he said, are 


“present-day political and economic systems.” Unfortu-’ 


nately no suggestions were given on how these systems could 
be eliminated. 

Although his message seemed broadly idealistic, one must 
realize that Bucky was trying to summarize 65 years of work 
into a four-hour lecture. His attempt was admirable, if not 
entirely successful. The fact that an 85-year old man could 
speak in the hot sun for so long is remarkable enough in itself. 


Easy on the pocketbook: 
Starting May 13: L.A. to Shannon: 
only $409 one way, $747* round 

trip. L.A. to Amsterdam; just $419 
one way. $747* round trip. Add 

$25 for ourShannon Amsterdam 
stop-over flight. Round trip 
fares to both Amsterdam 
and Shannon are 
effective through 
December, 1980. 


Scheduled service with no restrictions makes 


Easy to put together. 
No advance purchase require- 

ments. No length of stay rules or 
cancellation fees. Plus the option 
to land in one country and leave 


your travel agent or 
call Transamerica 
Airlines toll-free at (800 ) 
228-5800. We fly to more 
places in more countries 
than any other airline. 


Transamerica 
Airlines 


*Subeet to government approval 
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from another. Call 


Bay Tree Bookstore 


Your handy on-campus source for apparel, batteries, 
candy, detergent, erasers, file folders, glue, hand lenses, 
ink, jackets, key rings, locks, markers, nail clippers, 
organizers, pencils, report covers, staplers, tennis balls, 
utility knives, watercolors, X-Acto knives, Zig-Zags, 
and hundreds of more items, as well as course books (new 
and used), and general reading and reference materials. 


monday-friday 9:00am to 5:00pm 
telephone: 429-4544 


serving the UCSC 
Campus community 


Book & Record 
Sale 
Sull in 
Progress! 
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in question 


by Dave Tracey 


Santa Cruz County’s biggest nuclear debate yet will take 
place on June 3 when voters decide the fate of Measure A 
(see CHP 4/24). Yes on A proponents and representatives 
from the Lockheed Missiles and Space Company are bearing 
down hard in the last month of the controversial campaign. 

Some of the controversy has centered around the tactics 
used by Lockheed. A few weeks ago registered voters were 
sent a“ Dear Neighbor’ letter from Lockheed Bonny Doon 
facility manager Bud Zeller. The letter warned that the plant 
would have to close if the measure passes— a strong message 
in a county where decent jobs are hard to find. 

In a press conference last week, however, Lockheed 
backed off from this stand. Zeller then talked of the plant 
closing as only a “possibility” they would try to avoid. If the 
initiative passes, Lockheed plans to take it to court to have it 
declared unconstitutional, a process they say could take up to 
five years. But Zeller did say they would try to“ keep the team 
together,” a possibility that includes transferring employees 
out of the county to a different facility. 

Asked about a claim that Lockheed has reduced its number 
of jobs by 50 percent in the last 12 years, public relations 
manager Paul Binder called the figure “a total fallacy.” He 
pointed out that the Santa Cruz facility has grown from 196 
employees in 1968 to 375 today. Dan Haifly, one of the 
authors of Measure A, says the job reduction figures cited 
were for both the Santa Cruz and Sunnyvale facilities, which 
show the level going from 31,000 employees to 16,000 in 12 
years. 


photos by Richard Ozer 


Haifly said this shows “the vulnerable nature of military 
contracts.” He went on to state that engineering and test 
department manager Vern Smith testified before the Santa 
Cruz Chamber of Commerce that Trident missile work (60 
percent of Lockheed’s Santa Cruz operations) would be over 
in five years. Binder said that “‘ major production work would 
be gearing down in five years. At that point, no one knows 
whether it will end.” 

Controversy has arisen over surveys conducted by Lock-. 
heed which paid people surveyed three dollars. The survey's 
legal and ethical aspects have been questioned, but Binder 
thinks nothing is wrong, “ We’ re not throwing money around 
to buy votes. If the people participate in the survey we 
compensate them..I wouldn’t change my vote for three 
bucks.” 

A similar tactic with more money is being used in focus 
meetings lasting a few hours. A woman claims her high 
school son was invited to a meeting to discuss the issue with a 
promise of a$20 payment at the end. Binder acknowledged 
that the meetings take place but did not know how much 
money was given out. 

The meetings and surveys are run by a group called 
Research America. Binder referred any questions about this 
group to No on A campaign coordinator Bernie Walp. Walp 
(a former organizer against rent control) was not in the office 
to talk to CHP and neglected to return phone messages. 

‘“*Everybody’s making a big issue of this,” said Binder of 
Lockheed’s campaign practices. “ A company has a right just 
like individuals. At least we tell our people where our money 
is coming from. We’re up front and honest.” When asked 
how much money Lockheed was spending on the campaign, 

Binder declined to answer, saying the matter was all on public 


auto in Lockheed parking lot 


“We're going to spend what it takes to defeat this measure.” 
Lockheed’s campaign 


vacuum chamber 


record with the county in different filing periods. When 
pressed for a ballpark figure, he placed it ‘* between $10,000 
and a million—a lot less than a million.” He also stated 
“we're going to spend what it takes to defeat this measure.” 

The Yes on A committee has challenged Lockheed to a 
series of debates, but Lockheed has not been receptive to the 
idea. “We have to maintain a certain degree of secrecy,” 
explained Binder. “We're not allowed to divulge certain 
figures. With that basic imbalance it’s very difficult for us. 
We have had two public forums but we feel they weren't 
productive for either side. People that attended were either 
for or against the measure, and nothing that was said was 
going to change their minds.” 
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by Marty Frank 


UCSC’s sprawling layout with rolling hills and award- 
winning architecture is not viewed as an unqualified blessing 
by the entire campus community. To many of the disabled 
students and staff members, the campus’ unique character 
presents a formidable barrier to conducting daily business. 

Despite the numerous physical obstacles, UCSC is judged 
by many handicapped students to be a success at accommo- 
dating the more than 130 people with physical limitations. A 
number of areas, however, leave room for considerable 
improvement. 

Impetus for the school’s progress is provided by Section 
504 of the 1973 Vocational Rehabilitation Act, which 
mandates that all Federally assisted institutions make their 
programs accessible to handicapped people by June, 1980. 


‘Section 504 applies not only to the utility of physical 


Structures, but to participation in activities as well. 

Accessibility for a wheelchair-bound individual generally 
requires the construction of a ramp or elevator to overcome 
stairways, high curbs, or steeply-sloped driveways. Other 
disabilities, such as blindness or deafness, call for more 
specialized adaptations. “‘We’ve met all the deadlines so far,” 
reports Rob Clerisse, outgoing coordinator of the Office of 
Handicapped and Veteran Services, ‘‘There are some struc- 
tural changes that won’t be completed in time, like putting an 
elevator in Central Services, but we can compensate for those 
things with creative changes.” 

In areas where entry barriers remain, the office arranges 
temporary solutions. An inaccessible class, for example, may 
be moved to another room at the request of a disabled student. 


Clerisse also pointed out that the program office provides a. 


specially-equipped van, a reader-notetaker service, a coun- 


seling program, and a number of other aids. 


But some disabled students indicated that attitudinal 
barriers prove more resistant tq change than structural 
obstacles. They claim that UCSC’s relatively small handi- 
capped population allows able-bodied people to avoid deal 
ing with the disabled. 

“If you're not disabled yourself and you don’t see many 
disabled people, you probably won’t think about the prob- 
lems we face,” noted Gwen Davis. “People basically don’t 
want to deal with the handicapped. It forces them to deal with 
their own vulnerabilities.” 

Without this community awareness, contends Davis, there 
is no pressure for the University to respond quickly to the 
needs of disabled people. Sometimes it results in a basic 
ignorance of disabled individuals’ problems. 

“People may not realize what a struggle it is for handi- 
capped people to go through the University,”’ explained John 
Oaky. “The psychological impact of having to deal with one’s 
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RESTAURANT 


Home Cooked Natural Foods of India 


Food To Go or Eat Here 423-1699 
1310 Mission Street, Santa Cruz 


UCSC’s limitations 


limitations, combined with dealing with the attitudes of 
others, make it at least twice as difficult for the handicapped 
as the able-bodied. Most of my professors have been helpful. 
Some have been inspiring. But some have become defensive 
when I asked for some unusual accommodations.” 

In the case of disabled employees, Dr. Nitzberg, a Cowell 
Health Center physician, cited the need for a better voca- 
tional rehabilitation program. 

“Despite the fact that there are laws,’ he noted, ‘tan 
incident showed that there are discrepancies and difficulties 
on campus working with handicapped people.” 

Dr. Nitzberg’s comment refers to the case of a disabled 
staff employee who had worked satisfactorily with the aid of a 
cane for a number of years. Her disability worsened and her 
supervisors responded by challenging her physical ability to 
work. Dr. Ruth Frary, chief campus physician, ordered the 
woman not to return to work until she used a wheelchair. 

Eventually, a pair of systemwide Affirmative Action 
advisers were called in from Berkeley and decided that a 
wheelchair was unnecessary. The employee was placed in a 
different office, but was forced to miss worktime during the 
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dispute. 

‘**They didn’t know what to do with a handicapped person 
who wanted to pursue her job,”’ she recounted. ‘““The way 
they handled it was absolutely cold and inhuman. Rather than: 
trying to help me, they tried to harrass me out of my job. I had 
to be very strong to go through something like that.” 

Although the University will still depend on the Health 
Center to make vocational judgements in some employee 
cases, it has decided to hire a part-time vocational rehabilita- 
tion counselor. Dr. Nitzberg hopes that, in the future, the 
University “will look at what people can do, rather than at 
what they can’t do.” 

Other improvements suggested by disabled individuals 
include the establishment of a career placement service, the 
use of counselors acquainted with specific handicaps, and 
more financial support for the Office of Handicapped and 
Veterans Services. 

Typical was Gwen Davis’ comment: “I'd like to see them 
first make the campus more accessible and then recruit like 
mad for disabled people, just like other minorities. That 
should be the whole idea of mainstreaming.” 
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2.4-D at UCSC: = 


by Stuart Leavenworth 


__ The future use of herbicide 2,4-D at UCSC has become a 
serious issue. Officials are concerned that the playing fields 
will become overgrown and that poison oak will grow out of 
control if 2,4-D use is discontinued. On the other hand, 
campus groups such as the Student Apartment Council worry 
about the possible safety risks involved with 2,4-D. 

The controversy began on April 11, when Student Apart- 
ment residents saw the herbicide being sprayed on a soccer 
field next to their homes. The apartment dwellers were 
distressed that no warning signs about the poisonous herbicide 
had been posted in the area. 

Officials from UCSC Grounds and Maintenance claimed 
that the herbicide was applied according to state regulations, 
and that it was diluted so that all possible risks had been 
eliminated. Grounds Superintendent Dan Stahlman proposed a 
““campuswide discussion” to solve the 2,4-D controversy. 
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What happens now? 


Reacting to complaints from the apartment residents, 
Administrative Vice-Chancellor Elizabeth Penaat announced 
April 24 that there would be a six-month ban on 2,4-D use at 
UCSC. In the meantime, Penaat has organized a temporary 
committee to study 2,4-D and its possible alternatives. The 
committee consists of UCSC biologist Lincoln Taiz and 
officials from Grounds and Maintenance, Environmental 
Health and Safety, the Office of Recreation and Physical 
Education, and the Student Health Center. At the end of the 
six-month period, and perhaps sooner, Penaat will make her 
recommendation on future campus use of the herbicide to 
Chancellor Robert Sinsheimer. 

In an interview, Penaat stressed the possible consequences 
if 2,4-D spraying is discontinued: 

““We have a $700,000 investment in the two playing 
fields,” she noted. “If we let it go, within a period of three 
years the fields would become overgrown and we could not 
guarantee the safety of the students who use them.” 

She also mentioned that the poison oak on campus should 
be sprayed with 2,4-D regularly to prevent an increase in ‘‘the 
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Apartment Director Jim Myer 


5-7 serious cases of poison oak infections we have per day.” 

Penaat admitted, however, that other herbicides such as 
Round-Up would be equally effective on the poison oak 
problem. 

When asked how the actual decision-making process 
would work, and whether a consensus of student opinion 
could influence that process, Penaat responded: 

‘We will go out and talk to the students through colleges, 
and through already established groups, like the Student 
Apartment Council. Then it will be a matter of doing some 
administrative work, in terms of what alternatives we have, 
and then try to come up with the best recommendation we 
can. At that point it will be a judgment matter. It will not be a 
vote by the general student body... Running a university is not 


continued on next page 


Paint the town red. Or lilac, pink, purple, maroon, orange, yellow, 
turquoise, royal blue, navy blue, kelly green, grey, khaki or simply 


natural. 


Some of these colors are dyed just for the BX. In colors you won't 
find anywhere else. At prices you won't find anywhere else. From 
$12.45 to $19.98. At the Basic Exchange. The store for creative 


colors. 


BASIC 
EXCHANGE 


703 FRONT STREET 425.8085 


. Vice Chancellor Penaat 
an easy thing, it’s not something you do by election or 
consensus.” 

‘Ultimately,’ she admitted, ‘‘it will be the chancellor's 
decision.” 

Student Apartment director Jim Myer is concerned that 
student opinion will be ignored in the decision-making 
process. 

‘*Maybe there will be student input about 2,4-D that will be 
very valuable,”’ Myer said. ‘‘It seems to me that if people are 
going to inhabit this campus they should have a right to 
choose whether or not they are going to be exposed to 
poison.” 

Taiz agreed that student opinion should be considered: “*! 
feel very strongly that the students should be brought into it,” 
he said. ‘‘If the committee has no clear-cut scientific answer, 
then it will be a value judgment, and at that point everyone 


FREE SPEECH 


Here’s a pun if I ever heard one: a free 
speech about free speech! Get it? You've 
got it and it’s yours on Friday from noon to 
1 in the pm in Stevenson Senior Commons 
Room. Dr. Franklyn Haiman, professor of 
Communication Studies at Northwestern 
University, will speak on‘* Censorship and 
the Press.”” Hey, man, like I used to go to 
Northwestern and I even had a class with 
prof. Haiman once. He’s a good guy and 
knows what he’s talking about. P'd go. And 
you should too... with a sack lunch. Besides, 
you've heard the old saying, ‘‘Talk is 
cheap.” Well, speeches are free. 


“It seems to me that if people are going to inhabit this campus 
they should have a right to choose whether or not they are going 
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should be involved.” 
Taiz added that students at UC Berkeley and UC Davis 
opposed 2,4-D use, and because of this opposition the 


Tespective administrations permanently banned the herbicide 


on their campus. 

Within the scientific community there are conflicting 
reports about the possible dangers of 2,4-D use. Scientists 
agree that since herbicide experimentation can never be 
performed on humans, it is doubtful that 2,4-D will ever be 
proven completely safe or dangerous. 

UCSC’s most knowledgable authority on 2,4-D is Dr. 
Kenneth Thimann, former provost of Crown College and a 
specialist in the field of plant hormones. He was out of town 
when Penaat’s committee was formed and was therefore not 
included. 

In past years, Thimann had been a strong supporter of 2,4- 
D use. 

‘*2,4-D is the safest of all ordinary herbicides for three 
reasons,” he stated in a recent interview. “‘First, it has never 
been shown-to have any affect on man; secondly, we know 
from studies on mice that it takes enormous dosages to have 
any affect; and lastly, it decomposes in the soil in a very short 
time into harmless compounds.” 

When confronted with the Environmental Protection 
Agency report which labeled 2,4-D.as a possible carcinogen, 
Thimann responded, “‘No, it’s not trie. That is based on this 
stupid man from Wisconsin who feeds his monkeys enor- 
mous quantities of 2,4-D, day by day.” 

Thimann thinks that 2,4-D’s past record proves its safety. 


nomprofit Co-op. 


COOP- ERATION 


While we’re over at Kresge, let’s stop in 
at the Food Co-op (wow, one could really 
gain weight at that college!). Located in the 
basement of R-10 (code language for the 
Bittersuite on the south side of Kresge), 
the Co-op gives you fresh food at low 
prices. Sounds like a bargain and, if you 
live at Kresge, there’s no fuss, no muss and 
no buss. The Co-op has bulk grains, fresh 
produce, breads from local bakeries, dairy 
products, canned goods and staples, ground 
peanut butter, herbs and teas and basic 
household supplies. No need to become a 
member, anyone can shop there. Of course, 

_ you can become a member if you. wish— 
just stop by and ask about this collective, 


“It’s been in regular use in the US since 1948,” Thimann 
said. “There has never been a single report that stands up of 
anybody being harmed by it. What more can you ask for in 
the area of experience and studies?” 

Thimann added that he felt Penaat’s six-month ban on 2,4- 
D was too long. Questioned on alternatives to 2,4-D, 
Thimann answered, “There isn’t anything else that would be 
very good on a playing field.” 

Dr. Taiz wasn’t so confident of 2,4-D’s potential dangers. 
‘The toxicology of 2,4-D,” Taiz said, “is rather incomplete.” 
Everyone who is concerned, he believes, should take the time 
to educate themselves on the issue. 

“T think students who are concerned about 2,4-D should 
organize themselves and start a huge weed-pulling operation,” 
Taiz continued. “‘ You could get 1000 people out there on the 
playing fields on asunny day—start at one end and pull all the 
weeds out by the roots. Within an hour, the field would be 
weeded. I would like to see the athletic fields preserved. And 
this would be an inspirational way for concerned students to 
do it. It would take cooperation and organization, but it would 
be an imaginative alternative to the spraying of 2,4-D.” 

Myer was enthusiastic about Taiz’s proposal, but men- 
tioned the operation could be performed with less people. 

“I feel personally,” Myer said, “that I could organize a 
work crew of a dozen work-study students, start at one end of 
the west field, and within a half-a-day, completely remove all 
broad leaf weeds for less money than they use on the 2,4-D 
operation. I don’t believe we have to resort to technology to 
remove those weeds.” 


SCHOOL DAZE Cindy Milstein 


SHOP TALK 


Let's talk shop...coffeeshops, that is. 
And we're talking new coffeeshops. There’s 
one at Kresge, located across from the 
college office and abové the dance studio. 
that’s new and student-run. Ah, what fun. 
The tentative name (which may have 
changed by press time) is Uncle Charlie’s 
Banana Slug Inn. Quite a mouthful. But 
that’s what they serve up there: bagels, 
donuts, Smoothies (!), baked goods, coffee, 
tea, fruit and much, much more (as they 
say in the advertising world). Hours are 8 
am to 5 in the eve on Monday-Friday and 
8 to 11:30 pm on Sunday-Thursday. But 
the best new news of all is the wall color at 
the coffeeshop: a very unKresge beige! 


BEYOND B.A 


Now let’s show off a little of our five Ws. 
You know, WHO: Sacial Science students. 
And even WHAT: A forum called * After 
the Social Sciences B.A.”’ (...or Social 
Science Research, Consulting and Public 
Agency Employment Alternatives). Of’ 
course, we’ve got to throw in a WHEN: 
Wednesday, May 14 from 11:30 am to 1 
pm. Then add a little bit of WHERE: 
Stevenson Fireside Lounge. Phew, and 
lastly, the WHY: This event will provide a 
forum for students to listen to and discuss 
with speakers, who have social science 
backgrounds, from leading research insti- 
tutes, consulting firms and public agencies. 
Well, now you know what us journalists go’ 
through, trying to bang out the news with 
the good of five Ws. It’s not easy. 
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Prop 9. 


Checking out the tax revolt 


by Ben Slay 


Proposition 9, Howard Jarvis’s initiative to halve state 
income taxes, is more than a simple tax-cutting measure, or a 
means of controlling government spending. It represents a 
crucial juncture in the development of the tax revolt as a 
political movement in California and, perhaps, the nation. 

Put simply, California voters will decide June 3 whether 
they buy the ideology of the tax revolt as defined by Howard 
Jarvis: that government spending is the main cause of 
inflation and high interest rates; that the growth of govern- 
ment poses serious threats to our “democratic,”’ “free 
enterprise” society; that government tries to do too much, 
relative to what the private sector can do; that government is 


too inefficient, that the poor and disadvantaged need look 


elsewhere for their livelihood. 

There is, of course, little reason to believe Prop 9’s passage 
would make government more efficient, reduce inflation or 
make society more democratic, But to vote for the initiative is 
to jump on the tax-cutting bandwagon, and to give it and its 
accompanying ideology significant political legitimacy. 

Until now, such legitimacy hasn’t existed on so large a 
scale, “Jarvis I,’ Proposition 13 of June, 1978, resulted 
largely from the property tax squeeze and the state legisla- 
ture’s ineptitude. 


“2332 Mission St. 423-9999 


11:30am—10pm daily. 
Closed Tuesday. 
Weekend brunch served 10-2, Saturday & Sunday. 


Property tax assessments, reflecting the skyrocketing 

value (and cost) of housing in California, were imposing 
economic hardships on many middle-class families, and were 
forcing senior citizins and other voters on fixed incomes out 
of their homes. In Sacramento, the state senate was unable to 
agree upon a method of returning at least part of the state’s 
bulging $7 billion surplus to the public, giving voters the 
strong impression that tax relief would come only when they 
themselves did something about it. Many renters also voted 
for Prop 13 on the belief—a mistaken one, as it turned out— 
that. lower property taxes would cause landlords to lower 
rents. \ 
None of these factors are present in the Prop 9 debate. 
Instead, the apparent “success” of Prop 13 is offered as a 
justification for further cuts in taxes and spending. The short- 
falls in police, fire, and educational services predicted by 
Prop 13’s opponents failed to materialize on a large scale. 
Voters have thus gotten the impression that taxes can be 
reduced without a commensurate loss in benefits. 

Much of the public apparently doesn’t understand that the 
stte’s $7 billion surplus—now almost completely gone— 
bailed out local governments facing Prop-13 generated 
deficits. Instead, the cry of “wolf” for the second time gives 
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voters ample reason to disbelieve the threats Prop 9 poses for 
state and local government services. ~ 

But underlying the successes the pro-Jarvis arguments 
have thus far met with is a steadily improving environment for 
the ideology of the Tax Revolt. The public increasingly 
believes that government is the main cause of inflation and 


. high interest rates; although deficit spending occurs only at 


the Federal level (and is devoted partially to infla- 
tionary military expenditures) Prop 9 offers taxpayers a 
chance to “‘strike back.” Taxpayers are distressed at the 
“inefficiency and waste” in government programs without 
questioning whether Prop 9 would encourage greater public- 
sector efficiency. In the face of slowing economic growth, 
middle-class taxpayers are less willing to subsidize the poor 
and disadvantaged. 

What is at issue, then, is not merely tax-cutting, but rather 
legitimacy of the tax revolt as a political movement. Will 
Californians accept its ideology, and in so doing shatter the 
ideological and political consensus of the Welfare State? If 
$0, are we ready to pick up the pieces, wherever there may 
land? 


__ANALYSIS 


The tragedy of Prop 9 is not, in my opinion, that such a 


‘possibility exists, but rather that people focus their dis- 


satisfaction on the state and not on other social institutions. 
Although Big Business (and, for that matter, Big Labor) rank 
at least as high on the public’s hit list as does Big Government, 

they’re not receiving the brunt of the public’s fury. 
While decrying the effects taxation and the provision of 
continued on page 3] 
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Love, 
Devotion, 
Sociobiology 


Few areas of science have been as controversial as 
sociobiology, which attempts to explain animal behavior 
through an examination of genetic implications. Critics of 
sociobiology contend that such an explanation disregards 
emotions and culture, a charge the author feels is short- 
sighted. 


by Pamela J. Harrisson 


The hawk swoops from the blue, talons piercing the air, 
eyes intent on a small ground squirrel below. The taste of 
warm flesh is almost a certainty, but the hawk’s shadow, 
crossing the meadow before him, alerts another squirrel. 
Suddenly, a warning cry rises from his neighbor and the target 
squirrel leaps abruptly, disappearing into a burrow. 

Sociobiologists are fascinated with animal behavior and 
offer ideas on the evolution of social interaction. Altruistic 
acts, like one squirrel warning another, have baffled biolo- 
gists for ages. Charles Darwin, father of ‘survival of the 
fittest,” shocked his contemporaries of a century ago with 
revolutionary concepts paralleling those of sociobiologists 
today. But Darwin, whose ideas go virtually undisputed 
today, was the grandfather of sociobiology. In his paper, The 
Expression of the Emotions in Man and Animals, Darwin 
planted seeds that are just now bearing fruit. 

In it Darwin stated that certain behaviors useful to an 
organism would become acquired and then “intrinsic.” He 
used facial expressions in humans as an example. Darwin felt 
the drama of expression could illustrate and magnify the 
emotions behind the spoken word. Expression, he said, can 
be used to draw attention to ourselves and to elicit sympathy 
from others, which not only increases our own chance of 
success, but also acts to strengthen “mutual good feeling.” 
Anexample of a behavior that Darwin might term “intrinsic” 
and sociobiologists would call genetic, is the universal human 
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smile—indeed, fetuses are now known to smile en utera 
Tagging genes and attributing specific behaviors to them 
will probably always be impossible for humans, but examin- 
ing animal behavior and paralleling it to human behavior may 
prove useful. Undoubtedly, as humans evolved they made 


The innate desire for survival does not have to compete with concepts 
of empathy and love. We are all egocentric in that we can only view life 
through our own eyes, yet, instead of survival through competition we 
have an ability to survive through cooperation. The capacity to be 
emphatic with each other may promote human social flexibility. 


adjustments and improvements in relating to their environ- 
ment. Otherwise our “success” over most domains would not 
have occurred. Just as the cortex is the foundation for the 
(newer) neo-cortex, some Older behaviors may serve as a 
foundation for newer, more complex ones. (Perhaps some 
animal behaviors are representative of some of our more 
basic behaviors . . . certainly the survival instinct-goes way 
back!) 

Until now, sociobiologists have looked for degrees of 
relatedness to explain altruistic and unselfish behavior in 
animals. But some species exhibit such unselfish acts without 
being related to each other; in other words, non-kin related 
altruism. 

An explanation for this has been offered by UCSC 
professor Bob Trivers. He calls such unselfish behavior 
between two unrelated individuals “reciprocal altruism.” 
(Trivers, 1971.) He identifies certain conditions which may 
be required during a species’ evolution to promote unselfish 
acts; these include a long life span, low dispersal rate (having 
the same neighbors over a long period,) and interdependence 
of members of a species familiar with avoiding predators. 
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According to Trivers, several types of altruistic acts are 
common to humans. Sharing food, helping in times of danger, 
helping the sick, old, and young, and sharing implements and 
knowledge are some of the major ones. He notes that these 
altruistic acts are of relatively high benefit to the recipient and 
low cost to the giver. Such an act, he feels, would long be 
remembered and, perhaps, be reciprocated. Thus altruism 
would evolve in societies of animals capable of remembering 
past behavior of others. Trivers postulates that memory of 
social interactions is one factor that may have led to the 
increased brain size in humans. 

Though this “sharing” behavior may be viewed as benefit- 
ing the individual through ensuring his future security, it 
needn’t detract from the fact that it benefits the recipient as 
well. Thus we have become socially interdependent—our 
friends are like bank accounts; we make emotional deposits 
and draw interest on them. 

The innate desire for survival does not have to compete 
with concepts of empathy and love. We are all egocentric in 
that we can only view life through our own eyes, yet, instead 
of survival through competition we have an ability to survive 
through cooperation. The capacity to be empathetic with 
each other may promote human social flexibility. Our social 
flexibility may, in turn, promote dispersal of ideas which have 
been in the past, and continue to be today, a mechanism for 
survival through sharing advancements and solutions to 
problems. 
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This empathy may have begun long ago between mother 
and infant. A female attuned to her offspring monitors its 
needs, thus ensuring its survival. Trivers believes that infants, 
too, take an active part in monitoring mothers’ emotions, 
thus helping themselves receive maximum maternal invest- 
ment. (Trivers, 1974.) It seems plausible that those mother- 
infant pairs most attuned to each other would be assured of a 
surviving offspring. Thus, empathetic genes would be passed 
on. 
Though sociobiology may point out basic drives for some 
human behavior, it does not have to exclude human elements 
of love, empathy, and bonding, If it does, then it seriously 
risks being an incomplete science; those emotions are as 
valid as the emotions that determine flight or fright responsed § 
in other.animals. In aCHP article last February, Paul Bartels 
stated that sociobiology includes a “vast array of literature 
including aspects of animal behavior, ecology, evolution, 
anthropology, and psychology, which, in one way or another 
pertain to the evolution of social behavior. Sociobiology is a 
way of explaining, defining, and perhaps even celebrating 
some facets of ‘the human experience.” 
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Secret court 


Tapping without knocking 


by Nat Hentoff 


For two centuries, Americans have been protected from 
unreasonable intrusions into their privacy by the Fourth 
Amendment in the Bill of Rights, which requires that a 
detailed warrant be served before a search may be conducted. 
But legislation now before Congress will empower a secret 
court to issue secret warrants for electronic surveillance. 
The results could undermine a foundation stone in US 
constitutional law, warns noted civil libertarian Nat Hentoff. 
Hentoff writes regularly for the Village Voice and many 
other publications. 


Among the abuses of power which launched the American 
Revolution 200 years ago, none rankled colonists more than 
the habitual rape of their privacy by British revenue officers. 
Armed with unspecific general search warrants, government 
‘agents appeared in the dead of night, turning citizens’ homes 
‘inside-out in an effort to find evidence of criminal activity. 

Memories' of these terrifying visits were fresh when the 
Fourth Amendment in the Bill of Rights was drawn up after 
the War for Independence. It was designed to offer protection 
“against unreasonable searches and seizures.”” Henceforth, 
warrants would only be issued “upon probable cause. . . 
particularly describing the place to be searched, and the 
persons or things to be seized.” 


¢ 


What makes this new assault on the Fourth Amendment 
particularly intriguing is that, if the legislation passes, agents 
will have to go to a special court for these secret warrants. 
And, although most citizens don’t know it, this Kafka-like 
tribunal already exists and is functioning in a more restricted 
area of privacy-invasion. 

Authorized by the Foreign Intelligence Surveillance Act of 
1978, the court consists of seven Federal District judges and 
three Court of appeals judges. All appointments to the court 
are made by Chief Justice Warren Burger, whose particular 
passion has been to gut the Fourth Amendment because it 
gets in the way of law-enforcement officials. 

Called the Foreign Intelligence Surveillance Court, this 
new body—which just sees government agents and govern- 
ment lawyers—currently has jurisdiction only over govern- 
ment applications for electronic surveillance warrants on 
foreign intelligence operations. Some of these warrants 
involve American surveillance from inside foreign embassies 
here; others are directed at suspect US citizens. 

The Washington Post reported in a small item on March4 
that during its first nine months of work, the secret court ‘‘ has 
granted every Government request to use wiretaps, bugs, and 
other electronic surveillance in foreign intelligence cases.” 

Among the ways in which this eerie tribunal differs from all 


Inits zeal to unleash the CIA and otherintelligence agencies, the Carter 
administration is now pushing for legal changes which may 
significantly dilute what is left of the the citizens’ right to privacy. 


_ Over the two centuries since its establishment, the Fourth 
Amendment has been pressed by lawless cops, lawful courts, 
and more recently by highly sophisticated forms of electronic 
eavesdropping. Supreme Court rulings and special laws have 
helped meet that technological challenge to civil liberties. 

But in its zeal to “unleash” the CIA and other intelligence © 
agencies, the Carter administration is now pushing for legal © 
changes which may significantly dilute what is left of the 
citizens’ right to privacy. 

Legislation currently before Congress, the American Civil 
Liberties Union( ACLU) claims, would authorize the intelli- 
gence community to secure a court order “permitting agents 
to surreptitiously open the mail or break into the homes of 
American citizens in the middle of the night to steal their 


“papers. The warrants would not be served. No notice would 


be given. No list of items seized would be provided.” 
So says House bill HR 6588, a companion measure to 


Senate bill SB 2284,the National Intelligence Act. Not all 


citizens would be subject to having their homes legally 
burglarized. Only those suspected of working for foreign 
powers. However, it was exactly this sort of floating “suspi- 
cion” that led the CIA and FBI to snoop on at least half a 
million American dissenters during the Vietnam War. 
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others is that no notice need ever be given to someone being 
electronically tracked—unless he is brought to prosecution. 
By contrast, under Title III of the Omnibus Crime Control and 
Safe Streets Act (1968), the targets of all other wiretaps and 
electronic surveillance—from the Mafia to sticky- fingered 
Congressmen— must be informed, sooner or later, that the 
government has been watching and listening to them, even if 
there is never any prosecution. 


Under the secret court, however, any number of us may , 


become the pawn of mysterious, impenetrable forces. 

One of the reasons the secret court is unknown to much of 
the populace is that the American Civil Liberties Union, 
which ordinarily might have blown the whistle on such 
ominous government encroachments on privacy, agreed to its 
creation, It was one of those times, alas, when the ACLU 
decided to be “‘pragmatic.” It made a deal. In return for 
certain presumed safeguards in the Foreign Intelligence 
Surveillance Act of 1978, the ACLU lay low rather than 
mount opposition to the bill setting up the court. 

According to the ACLU, the gains it achieved included the 
first warrants for electronic surveillance ever mandated in 
national security cases and a system of checks and balances. 
The President must approve the overall program; the Attorney 
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General must sign each warrant; the secret court has to 
authorize it; and there is Congressional oversight over the 
whole murky process. Previously, says the ACLU, the 
President, simply by invoking “national security,” did what 
he pleased in this area. 

In return, the ACLU became an accomplice to the 
establishment of a secret court. As for the alleged safeguards, 
the history of the Presidency, regardless of party, provides no 
reason to believe that the Fourth Amendment will be 
considered in such cases. Congressional oversight, moreover, 
is bound to be illusory because no member of Congress can 
reliably determine for himself whether the FBI, the CIA, or 
any intelligence agency is providing accurate information. 

Nonetheless, the ACLU maintains that it had to accept the 
secret court “‘because we thought we had no better choice.” 

It does not appear to have much concerned the ACLU that 
all wiretapping and other forms of electronic surveillance— 
with or without a secret court—inherently violate the Fourth 
Amendment. In his prophetic dissent in the first wiretap case 
to reach the Supreme Court, Olmstead v. United States 
(1928), Justice Louis Brandeis noted that “the right to be let 
alone—the most comprehensive of rights and the right most 
valued by civilized men” — would be savaged by wiretaps and 
by all the technological marvels to come. 

Now, the secret court may well be acquiring expanded 
powers to authorize warrants for dead-of-the-night break-ins. 
If it does, a complete cycle will have turned since govern- 


ment abuse of personal privacy helped incite a revolution 200 
years ago. 


—°©1980, Pacific News Service 
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FROM ONE FLAKY OUTFIT TO ANOTHER: The 
copyright infringement lawsuit filed against 


the Catalyst by Broadcast Music Inc. (BMI) § 


was cited as “harassment by another flaky 


music outfit” according to Catalyst owner f 


—: oo oe 


Randall Kane. BMI claims that over 60 
percent of the music played on the radio is 
licensed by BMI and has reciprocal agree- 
ments with 39 foreign performing rights 
organizations. Kane told the Sentinel that he 
has not been served with the suit, and 
believes “they are just seeking publicity to 
scare clubs into joining (their copyright cor- 
poration).”” 


OUT OF THE MOUTHS OF BABES: Food stamps 
for the county and the nation face a cut-off by 
May 15 if Congress fails to act. Dave 
Singleton, county Social Services director, 
believes that the recession is responsible for 
the early expenditure of funds for the pro- 
gram. He warned that unless Congress votes 
more funds, some 7,000 recipients in the 
county could have their food stamps cut off. 
More than a third of these people, many of 
whom are children, are part of the Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children program, 
also making them eligible for food stamps. 

20.8 million low-income Americans re- 
ceive food stamps in the US. In 48 of the 
states, the aged, blind and disabled are also 
eligible. Singleton believes there could be 
two courses of action: A complete cutoff or a 
reduction in benefits. But he further stated, “I 
would never second guess the Department of 
Agriculture.” What a family of four with an 
annual income of $6,700 will do for food 
without aid is anybody’s guess. 


NO GREEN LIGHT: The county transportation 
commission may have transgressed their 
boundaries when they voted to fund a $25,000 
traffic study of the downtown area without 
consulting the city council. Councilperson 
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Bruce Van Allen, a member of both the 
transportation commission and the city 
council, assumed responsibility for the over- 
sight. At a city council meeting he held up a 
frying pan and said, “If you must fry anyone, 
let it be me.” 

The study was proposed by the Downtown 
Neighbors Association in order to find out 
how people feel about downtown traffic and 
what might be done to make the streets more 
livable for residents. 

The city council strongly objected to the 
county’s financing of the project because 
they claimed it was interfering with city 
policy and constituted a “dangerdus prece- 
dent,” according to councilperson Larry 
Edler. The traffic study will be delayed until 
the city council can discuss it further. 


THERE’S NO PLACE LIKE HOME: The conserva- 
tive majority on the board of supervisors voted 
to change county building codes and the 
penalties for violations. What was previously 
considered a misdemeanor will now be label- 
ed an “infraction” with no chance of a jail 
term. However, the infractions may result in 
a$500 per day fine. Supervisor Gary Patton 
stated that 40 percent of the homes in the 
county may be in violation of some part of the 
code. 

‘Building code violations have been an 
issue since the county discovered some 50 


Photo by Terry McMurray 


homes in violation on Last Chance Road in 
Bonny Doon. The supervisors were asked to 
adopt alternative building standards for 
homes such as those which have compost 
toilets and use alternative energy resources. 
They were not convinced. 


DEVELOPERS GET A BREAK: The county board 
of supervisors have delayed hearings on the 
county General Plan, and board chairperson 
Pat Liberty has been accused of a “‘political 
tactic to salvage the Fifth District seat for 
developers,” according to supervisor Gary 
Patton. 

Planning commissioners claimed that 
there were discrepencies in the revised Ge- 
neral Plan and that the Planning Commission 
would need more time to correct the errors. 
Both Patton and Fifth District Supervisorial 
candidate Joe Cucchiara believe that Ms. 
Liberty wanted the plan postponed until after 
the election because she did not want to anger 
Fifth District residents who are opposed to 
development in the San Lorenzo Valley. 
Certain revisions in the plan change the 
zoning laws, making it easier for more 
development. 

Supervisor Marilyn Liddicoat claimed 
that the errors in the plan were caused by 
university-trained planning staff members. 
Patton argued that the errors were possibly 


intentional, and were made to save Liberty - 


YES SUR, NO SUR: A bill by Senator Alan 
Cranston (D-Calif) to create a Big Sur Coast 
National Scenic Area has brought cries of 
“federal meddling” from property owners in 
the area. The bill, intended to protect the 
coast from overdevelopment and abuse, has 
brought complaints by local landowners that 


: federal control would worsen the problem of 


visitors creating crowds in the area. 

The bill is also opposed by state assembly- 
person Carol Hallet (R-San Luis Obispo), 
State Senator Robert Mimmo (R-San Luis 
Obispo), Sen. S.I. Hayakawa (R-Calif) and 
Santa Cruz County Supervisor Marilyn 
Liddicoat. 

Liddicoat, who is. also a member of the 
coastal commission, said, ‘‘Until we as a 
nation can get a handle on vandalism. and 
litter in public areas, it is better to leave 
pristine areas such as Big Sur in private 
hands.” She pointed to an incident in Carmel 
where an attempt to open that area to the 
public resulted in visitors littering and leav- 
ing bags of human dung in mailboxes. 


HERE COMES THE JUDGE: After numerous 
angry letters and an unsuccessful attempt at 
collecting through small claims court, Su- 
perior Court judge Rollie Hall filed suit 
against the Blue Shield insurance company. 
Last November, Hall tried to get a $336 
medical bill paid by the company only to 
receive a form letter saying that the company 
had no record of him. Now, six months later, 
he is suing for $1,050,336—$50,000 for 
emotional and mental distress, $1 million-for 
punitive damages, and the original $336. 
Hall will act as his own attorney. 


VANDALS ON CAMPUS: Huge tires on two earth 
movers located at the construction site of the 
controversial faculty housing project were 
slashed last weekend, causing $10,000 in 
damage. 

The project had been criticized by city 
council members and local builders because 
the university did not have to get city appro- 
val before undertaking the project. Originally 
it was feared that the project would detract 
from the limited number of building permits 
issued under Measure O, but the city council 
recently voted to exempt the housing unit. 


Ed and Eileen Luboff invite 
you to visit their exciting new store, 
a totally different concept created 
especially for Santa Cruz. 


Upstairs 


An amazing armofy of fantasy, sci-fi, and historical 
miniatures, and the rules and games that make up this 
fastest growing hobby of the 80's: “Dungeons & Dragons”, 
“Traveller”, “Runequest” and more! 


Downstairs 


A dazzling collection of unique paper goods including 
beautiful imported greeting cards, and an 
enormous selection of exquisite wrapping 

paper, ribbon, stationery, and gifts! 
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Fine Poetry 


Readings 
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SATURDAY, MAY 10th 


Galway Kinnell 


Philip Levine 


Dave Smith 


FRIDAY, MAY 16th > 


Robert Bly 


8 pm, First Congregational Church 


$3 per night, tickets available from 
Bookshop Santa Cruz; Bookworks Aptos; 


and at the door. 
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At 5:30 Saturday morning? alarms sounded in the rooms of 
about 30 students. The lucky people waking to the whines, 
buzzes and screams of these noise boxes were contestants 
chosen to participate in the yearly Coors Intramural Sports 
Festival, also known as the Coorsfest. This year 34 teams 
sent representatives in softball, soccer and volleyball to 
Stanford for the occasion. UCSC was asked to return, and 
was well represented. 

However, none of this was obvious to us at 5:30 am. We 


_ peered out our windows at a grey sky, wondering what had 


inspired us to get up so early. 

Outside the air was crisp and damp, the sun nestled deep 
within the grey blankets above. We staggered to the field in 
various states of disarray. Our eyes hung heavy at half mast, 
and conversation was limited to the number of hours we had 
slept and severity of our hangovers. Yet there was a spark of 
anticipation shining through the haze like a beacon on the 
breakwater. 

Softball team captain Steve Wagner arrived with manna 
from heaven—donuts. Perhaps not quite as good as a bloody 
mary might have been, but a nice snack regardless. 

At seven Terry Warner, fearless leader of the intramural 
program appeared, clipboard in hand, and herded us onto the 
bus. In case you’ve never seen UCSC’s bus, it looks like 
something out of the Flintstones cartoons. It’s a blue 


_ Monstrosity that looks like it was mined from the East 


Quarry and dropped on two pairs of wheels. Just before we 
left, Eric Fredell of the soccer team straggled aboard the 
Bedrock express. He was immediately greeted by a volley of 
marshmallows from the back of the bus, and we were off. 

We arrived at Stanford an hour later, and were the first 
team to enter in softball and soccer, the third team in 
volleyball. 

Meanwhile, at the registration desk, the Fresno State team 
was competing for the tact award; they were all wearing 
BUDMAN t-shirts. 

Something was definitely amiss—there wasn’t a keg or a 
can of Coors in sight. A Coors-less Coorsfest! Instead, they 
had Pepsi! It was like going wine tasting and being given a 
glass of Goofy Grape Kool-Aid. To compensate, a beer run 
was organized, with strict instructions to buy anything but 
Coors. ; 

At nine the games began, with UCSC’s softball team pitted 
against Fresno’s Budmen. As if on cue, the sun broke through 
the clouds. The air was filled with the staccato thumping of 
balls thumping against gloves and bats. On the field, players 
seemed surprised to learn they were playing with a ball that 
was big as a pregnant watermelon. It was so big that some of 
the women could barely palm it (‘Hey ref, we're the softball 
team, soccer’s on the other field). 

The referee chose not to heed our complaints. He was 
pretty funny looking anyway—a giraffe in zebra’s clothing. 
Several times during the game he came over to the sidelines to 
ask how many outs there were. 

He had a strange way of getting down to make calls at first 
base. His legs collapsed underneath him like those of a card 
table, and he sat down to make the call. He also had no 
control over the game, and eventually was ignored as the 


| players reffed themselves. 


By noon, our softball team was 1-0-1. The soccer team had 
left opponents muttering with two solid victories to their 


' Credit, a 3-2 shootout against Santa Clara and a 5-1 triumph. 


Lunch was a huge picnic, with entertainment ‘Provided by 
t evedd eee 


cs es et OY 


Pe 


‘the wacky Stanford Marching Band. Everyone got box 
\lunches and drinks—no beer though. 

The most exciting game of the day was played by UCSC’s 

‘soccer team. Trailing Chabot College 4-1, they stormed back 
to tie the game, aided by a great save by goalie Niko 
\Coulourau. Mike Somers took the last kick of the shootout to 
give UCSC a 5-4 victory. 
, In their last game of the day, UCSC’s soccer whiz-kids 
royed Orlando, 3-0, with Eric Fredell racking up two goals. 
| Meanwhile, the Softball team lost its third game in the last 
inning, 8-7, but went on to win its last game 15-4. Finally, the 
volleyball team, led by captain Narciso Rodriguez, breezed 
to 11 consecutive wins. 

UCSC ended the day posting a record of 4-0 in soccer, 2-|- 
1 in softball and 11-0 in volleyball. 


UPCOMING REC EVENTS 


On Sunday, May 11, the Rec department will sponsor a 
trip to Golden Gate Park in San Francisco. You can spend 
the day in nearby museums, visit Steinhart Aquarium, or go 
rollerskating or bicycling through the park. Cost is $4.50 for 
transportation. Sign ups are at the PE office. 

‘Tuesday, May 13, you will have yet another chance to get 
that rusty old bike on the road again at the bike maintenance 
workshop at the East Fieldhouse, 3-5. 

‘Want to learn how to make really good beer, and save 
money in the process? Next Wednesday there will be a 
beermaking workshop downtown. For only $3 you can learn 
how to make your own, and keep about a six-pack of 
homemade brew as well. Vehicles will leave the East 
Fieldhouse at 7 pm. 

A self-hypnosis workshop will be held in the Charles 
Merrill Lounge on May 15. Held between 7 and 10, cost is 
only $2. Sign up at the PE office. 

If you have any questions concerning these events, call the 
Rec office at x2045. 


HELP! Volunteers are desperately needed for the Spring 
Thing. If you can spare an hour or two, please help out. In 
particular, help will be needed for parking assistance and 
backstage work. Please call either Peter Selman or lan 
Stewart at x4551 if you’re interested. 
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Blacks and stress 


Dying to work 


by the Liberation News Service 


John David Thomas of the LeDroit Park-Shaw area of 
Northwest Washington is only 19 years old, but he suffers 
from constant headaches. As he talks, little veins in his neck 
and forehead start to swell and throb. The oldest of a widow’s 
five children, he cannot find a job. Even on a chilly spring 
day, tiny drops of sweat dot his face. He says he has chest 
pains “at least” once a day, and can’t sleep for more than two 
or three hours a night. 

John David Thomas, according to several experts quoted 
in a recent article in the Washington Post, suffers from an 
ailment that has reached epidemic proportions in DC’s Black 
community. He suffers from stress. And like many of his 
fellow victims in the Black community, experts say his 
problems can largely be traced to unemployment, to schools 
that left him illiterate, and ultimately, in the words of 
psychiatrist Dr. Frances C. Welsing, to racism. “When you 
talk about stress and Black people, racism is the number one 
critical factor that you need to be aware of,” Welsing states 
matter-of-factly. ‘When money is tight and jobs are few, it is 
the nonwhite people who must bear the brunt of the added 
pressures which that causes.” 

For Black youths like John David Thomas, money is 
definitely tight and jobs few. ‘‘ Pressure is most intense among 
young Black males from 16 to 25 years old,”’ noted the 
Washington Post.** Unemployment for the age group hovers 
at nearly 50 percent.” 


And Dr. Reginald Locke, a Howard University counselor § 


who conducts workshops on ways to cope with stress, links 
that grim statistic to a number of other, equally grim, indices 
of despair and tension— increasing drug and alcohol abuse; a 
higher rate of suicide, particularly among Black teen-aged 
males; increasing mental illness among Blacks; and the high 
pregnancy rate for Black teen-aged girls. 

‘*“Work is a vital part of life,” Locke explains. “It gives 
people the feeling of being worthwhile. A denial of work, 
then, diminishes a person’s sense of worth, and he loses a 
respect for himself and others. And a person who has been 
denied the opportunity to work is a person under stress.” 

Just ask J.D. Thomas. ** I know that I have to get a job,” he 
told Post reporter Janet Cooke. “It’s the first and last thing I 


think of every day. My mother always asks me, * Did you find 


anything?’ I’m not sure she knows how hard it is, and I don’t 
want to tell her. I feel like I'm nothing for my sisters to look up 
to either. Like a disgrace, you know? Like a worthless 
disgrace.” 

To Thomas, undoubtedly, another Black who can find a 
job, any job, should consider himself or herself lucky. But a 
regentarticle published by the Berkeley-based Labor. Occu:, 


deep in the heart of poverty 


ational Health Project (LOHP) contends that ‘‘discrimin- 
atory employment practices, job placement, and adverse job 
conditions” expose many Blacks to another epidemic once 
they succeed in finding jobs— an epidemic measured by the 
fact that “compared to whites, Black workers have shorter 
life spans and suffer disproportionately from disease and 
disability due to their jobs.” 

“Of the six states with the lowest life expectancy rates,” 
the article points out, ‘five have the highest percentage of 
minority [ Black] workers— Georgia, Louisiana, South Caro+ 
ina, Mississippi, and Washington, DC.” 

Whether through the arbitrary mechanism of seniority or 
through deliberate discriminatory action, charges LOHP’s 
Morris Davis, Blacks in many industries are systematically 
assigned to “‘the most dangerous, dirtiest, and lowest paying 
jobs.” 

‘Some industries purposefully employ Black workers at 
more hazardous jobs,” 


UNIVERSES 


-new and used records- 


When it comes to iow prices, 
we have ALL the records! 


UNIVERSES 


181 Walnut Ave. Santa Cruz 


Davis writes. “In the iron and steel - 


foundries, Black workers are assigned to the furnaces on the 
assumption that they ‘absorb heat better,’ and the electronics 
industry rationalizes placing ‘dark-skinned’ minority workers 
in jobs which use caustic materials with the myth that skin 
irritations won’t be so noticeable on dark skin.” 


Fully 91 percent of the Blacks who work in basic steel are 


assigned to the most dangerous process— coke plants. Along 
with transforming bituminous coal into the hotter-burning 
coke used at blast furnaces, these plants also produce 
dangerous gases and dust particles, including. benzo(a)pyrene, 
which is known to cause lung cancer. 

“A 1971 study found that Black coke oven workers had 
three times more respiratory cancer, eight times more deaths 
from lung cancer, and a significantly increased death rate 
from ‘all other causes’ when compared to the general 
population,” Davis states.‘ These statistics may explain why 
the highest incidence of lung cancer for US Black males is in 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, center of the basic steel industry.” 

As another example, Davis cites the rubber industry, 
where *‘a nine-year mortality study of 7000 rubber workers 
found that nearly 60 percent of Black workers were employed 
in compounding and mixing areas.”’ Workers in these areas 
are exposed to a number of cancer-causing chemicals and 
suffer increased death rates due to stomach, colon, bladder, 
and prostate cancer. “Interestingly enough,” Davis notes, 
‘US Blacks have the highest death rate due to prostate cancer 
in the world.” 

It’s not only in factories that Blacks face increased job- 
related health hazards. Many Black professionals like Wash- 
ington architect Robert Gordon show some of the same 
symptoms of stress exhibited by unemployed Black youths 
like J.D. Thomas. Gordon is overweight and has high blood 
pressure, early warning signals of the hypertension that 
afflicts Blacks far more often than whites.” 

Gordon attributes his tension partly to meeting deadlines 
in a‘‘real pressure cooker” business... and partly to the effects 
of racism on and off the job. “The fact that you still have to 
put up with racism definitely is an added stress,” he told the 
Washington Post. ‘“‘The things you encounter run the whole 
gamut.”’ And the results can be lethal. For Blacks between 
the ages of 25 and 44, according to Davis: of LOHP, 
“hypertension kills males 15 times more frequently than 
white males, and females 17 times more frequently than 
white females.” 

As with other ailments related to ojobe orjoblessness among 
Blacks, experts say individuals can find some relief but only 
an attack on the social roots of the problem offers any 
solution. “The majority of Black people know that they can 
do something about the pressure under which they live,” 
observes Dr. Reginald Locke, ‘but they view what they can 
do as being very limited within the confines of this society.” 


Jazz Center 
320-2 Cedar $t., Santo Cruz © 427-2227 


SATURDAY, MAY 10: LARRY DUNLAP 
TRIO featuring BOBBIE NORRIS 
9pm $3.50 


MONDAY, MAY 12: RICHIE COLE and: 
ALTO MADNESS 8& 10:30 pm 


$5.50 advance $6.00 door 


BRERERRERERER COMING SOONM*TEEE ER EEES 


FRIDAY, MAY 16: VINNY GOLIA TRIO 
9pm $3.50 
MONDAY, MAY 19: ART LANDE - GARY PEACOCK 
TRIO featuring DAVE COLEMAN 8& 10:30 pm 
$5.50 advance $6.00 door 
FRIDAY, MAY 23: DOUGLAS EWART and 
INVENTIONS 
SUNDAY, MAY 25: KUUMBWA’'S 3RD BIRTHDAY 
PARTY * x FREE * IN THE PARK 
MONDAY, MAY 26: MARK MURPHY QUARTET 


ADVANCE TICKETS ARE AVAILABLE AT 
CYMBALINE RECORDS (50¢ service charge) 
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Yugoslavia and the world mourns the passing of Josip Broz Tito this week—one of this century’s 


greatest leaders. 


The peasant’s son who was to become president worked as a metal worker before World War I, as a 
Comintern conspirator in the 1930s, and as a guerrilla commander in the war years before uniting his 


ravaged homeland. 


But his most notable achievement came after World War II, when Marshal Tito stood up to 
formidable threats from Stalin and remained faithful to his principle of non-alignment. What emerged 
from this standoff was to become known as Titoism, Yugoslavia’ s brand of humanistic communism. This 
form of government—unique among Eastern European countries—provided its citizens access to 
Western publications, freedom to travel abroad, and gave workers a decision-making role in self- 


management. 


As part of the objective of safeguarding Yugoslav independence, Tito strove to weld a strong Third 
World movement. The narrow path he tread for 30 years between East and West kept his country at 
peace and served to caution other emerging nations against involyement with either of the two superblocs 
and their NATO and Warsaw Pacts. | 

To ensure against Soviet pressure after his death, Tito formed a rotating presidency that will represent 
the various republics in succession. We hope Lazar Kolusvski, who will first preside over the eight- 
member collective leadership, follows Tito’s example of compassion and strength in the face of new 


international tension. 


LETTERS 


GOLDEN FLUNKS 


Dear Staff: © 

The sad fact is that Dan Golden really 
knows better. 

I'll assume that Dan doesn’t write the 
heads, so Pll overlook the obvious prejudice 
of that used. (After all, it could have read— 
and more correctly—‘‘ Chancellor Wants A’s 
at UCSC.”’) 

A grade option would not “‘compel stud- 
ents to choose between a letter grade or 
narrative evaluation at the end of each 
quarter.” A grade option would simply offer 
each student the option of a letter grade in 
addition to a narrative evaluation. 

In the interview cited with Marty Frank 
and Mark Stodder, I made clear that while I 
have a personal view about an experimental 
trial of a grade option, such a decision is 
entirely up to the faculty. No memo from me 
has attempted to “pressure” the faculty or 
the Senate Committee on Undergraduate 
Courses and Curriculum. 

My view is derived in part from concerns 
about enrollment but more significantly from 
my concern for student freedom of choice. 
While no student at UCSC should be com- 
pelled to have grades, it does not seem 
appropriate to deny grades to those students 
who may desire such. 

But Dan really knows all this. 

Sincerely yours, 
Robert L. Sinsheimer 
Chancellor 


SINSHEIMER FLUNKS 


Dear Staff 

I am greatly disappointed to learn that 
Chancellor Sinsheimer will once again try to 
introduce grades at our university. It seems 
to me that a majority of the students and 


~ 


faculty spoke quite clearly on this issue last 


spring, and that should have put the issue to ° 


rest. Despite this widespread sentiment, the 
chancellor still wants grades here, a goal he 
clearly articulated during his first month on 
the job, nearly three years ago. 

While his consistency and persistence is 
noteworthy, this is perhaps the clearest sign 
that Dr. Sinsheimer is out of touch with this 
campus. He is apparently not spending too much 
time listening to students and faculty members. 

If the faculty had wanted grades they 
would not have overwhelmingly voted to 
reverse a committee’s recommendation for a 
grading option. If students had preferred 
grades, thousands (yes, thousands) of students 
would not have attended rallies and signed 
petitions against grading, Does Dr. Sinsheimer 
recall that students were prepared to withhold 
reg fees en masse and that some were prepared 
transfer to other schools had the Academic 
Senate voted to compromise UCSC’s basic 
values? 

Chancellor Sinsheimer. are you listening to 
us? Or are you responding to systemwide 
pressures and getting your information from 
surveys prepared by outside consultants? 
Unfortunately these surveys only ask the 
opinions of students who don’t go here or 
who have transferred out. They ask these 
students why they didn’t come to or why they 
didn’t stay at Santa Cruz. And when enough 
respondents say that they would consider 
attending UCSC if there was a “grading 
option,” these independent consultants conclude 
that boosting enrollments is as easy as A, B, 
C. 

The fault in this logic is that the surveyors 
never asked us—the people who love this 
university and have remained here— why we 
came here and why we stay. They never 
asked us whether we would like little letters 


on our report cards. 

So on the basis of this faulty information, 
the University’s administration is prepared 
to recommend once again that the “grade 
option” be extended to upper division hum- 
anities courses. But it is a fallacy to consider 
this an option when it leaves open the 
possibility of subtle coercion to choose a 
grade. Professors and graduate school ad- 
mission officers can ask “If you're such a 
good student, why didn’t you choose to take a 
grade in this course?”” Combining grades and 
narrative evaluations will eventually under- 
mine both systems, and this university will 
then lose the fine academic reputation which 
has gotten disproportionate numbers of our 
alumni into graduate schools nationwide. 

Many of the students who successfully 
fought the introduction of this alien system 
have already graduated or will graduate 
soon. The chancellor is waiting patiently, 
and is hoping that new students will be Jess 
committed to narrative evaluations than their 
predecessors. 

The future of our campus lies in the hands 
of today’s underclassmen and women, who 
must vigorously oppose any attempts to 
revive the dead issue of a grade option. I am 
confident that they will show the same 
committment to UCSC’s basic values and 
will continue to uphold those features which 
make our school unique, allowing us to learn 
in an environment free of competitive pres- 
sures and false rewards. 

Dan Pulcrano 
Oakes College 
continued on page 19 
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Going, Going™ 


Do I hear $15? $15? Is that my last offer? Okay, going, 
going.., but not yet gone. Yessir, the KUSP fifth annual 
fundraising auction is about to happen... May 14 through 18. 
This auction will take place in Santa Cruz’s own Abbott 
Square (behind the Cooper House). The auction helps 
support KUSP 89 FM’s noncommercial radio shows. There 
will be lots of stuff to bid for—a hot-air balloon ride, elves 
from Santa’s Village, a chance to have your name in a“ Zippy 
the Pinhead” comic strip, a catered luncheon/tasting for six 


PREVIEW. 


“| don't know...what do you wanna do?” 


; a ie 


at the Mirassour winery, a record a week for a year, a four- 
week bartending course, a year’s pass to a rollerskating rink 
and a scholarship to a massage practitioner's course. Phew. 
Lots of things and lots of fun. How do you play? Look for a 
complete auction schedule in the Great Exchange newspaper 
and call in your bids. There will also be activities in Abbott 
Square— live bands, a real laughing machine, the Screaming 
Memes, etc. So tune in and buy big. KUSP, May 14-18, 10 
am to 10 pm. 
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Up Against 
the Wallflower 


jallflower Order, the nationally recognized women’s 

\\fases collective from Eugene, Oregon will be 

performing their original dance/theatre/gymnas- 

tics Saturday, May 17 at the UCSC Performing Arts Theatre 
in a concert presented by WomensWorks. 

‘Original’ and other traditional adjectives are inadequate 
in describing Wallflower Order. Their material is derived 
from the life experiences of the five collective members. The 
result is powerful and intense, balanced by levity and joy. 
Their technique “is a hodge podge of modern, jazz, ballet, 
and gymnastics. Theatre, especially humor, has played a big 
part in our performances. The blend of these styles plus the 
collective process add distinction and originality to our 
choreography and the composition of our pieces.” 

This long awaited concert begins at 8 pm at the Performing 
Arts Theatre at UCSC. Tickets are $4, $5, and $6 (sliding 
scale), available in advance at the UCSC Box Office and all 
Bass outlets. Due to the popularity of this group and the 
limited seating, tickets should be bought in advance. Free 
childcare will be provided, but children must be registered at 
least three days in advance. For more information, childcare 
registration and wheelchair seating arrangements, call 475- 
9460.0 
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at the Paul Masson Chateau, a VIP tour/tasting/case of wine 
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UA CINEMA (426-8383): 


If you’ ve got double vision, increase your ? we get another three on Wednesday...three 
Call theatre for show and times. 


sight with the 3- D version of Creature From } films on the Yanomamo, Amazonia: The NICKELODEON (426-7500): 


nN, 
‘ed 8 ‘ r 
* §— Movies on a Hill | 
jer I'm not in the mood and when I'm not in } This goes for $1.50 in Classroom 2 at 7:30 } good as mine (maybe better). Try’em for$1 } and I've heard it’s somewhat boring, but it’s i 
the the mood, well, the typewriter keys are { and again at 9:30, both in the pm. Same ? at 7:30 in Kresge Town Hall. Also that night, { free, it’s at9 and it’s at Merrill. What can I 
a mighty cold. Hell, I don’t pick the movies, I ; night, different place, you can see Silent : once again, are Russian films. This week } say? Life’s rough and we're not all nice. 
ad- just write about them. And when there aren't } Running. And run you should to see it. The H we've got And Quiet Flows Don and Jubilee. Sure, I’ve got my share of bad moods and 
1a many movies, it’s a tough world But then : film, in Kresge Town Hall at7:30 and 10 pm, ? Subtitles, we're talking subtitles. Lastly on j sick-of- writing times, and, well, what can one Z 
ea you know that. You know it’s rugged. And H is about this guy in space and his two friendly } Wednesday, rounding off yet another movie { say? What can one write is more like it The i 
ind the night just keeps on’ getting darker, the { sidekick androids. $1 will take it week, is Frederick Wiseman’s documentary } pay’s not good and the hours are long and I i 
er- keys chillier and the hum of the typewriter is If you make it to Saturday( this here is abig { and social commentary High School Ithas } have to amuse myself somehow. 0 y 
vill buzzing in my ears—“ write something, write i party weekend, I hear tell), try Children of nothing to do with the Ramones high school 
ich something,” It’s bad. Paradise at 7:30 pm in Classroom 2. That } -rccssrssssvssrsses sssseuoaeesatsssecsoessicte eseccvesses iccknstscseesceseaseasssesesesecen woosevsessovevesssensececesosesvecensocsononoeeoecoonse 
yur Hey, Max knows it. He knows it’s a same number is the price. Starting at 8 pm, ® ® 
7 ‘struggle to liberate oneself from the drudgery { the Forth Annual Bimfest (all-night flicks) VI ewfti 1) q eC f 
ly of daily life. That’s why Max Havelaar is i hits the screens. Here’s the order. High : 
em coming to campus this week, Thursday to be ? Plains Drifter (Clint Eastwood); Barbarella Starting Friday, the downtown flicks for } APTOS (688-6542): 
ate exact at 7:30 pm in Merrill Dining Hall. This (Jane Fonda in her last soft porn role); } this week are as follows: ? Norma Rae/2:15, 7:00. 
ly, film is about the struggles of Indonesian ; Metropolis (Fritz Lang's classic), Freaks The Rose/4:20, 9:10. 
ess people in the 1850s (but you know that (Todd Browning and a cast of thousands); DEL MAR (425-0616): : Friday the Thirteenth/\:15, 3:15, 5:15, 
eir already, if you read CHP last week). This 200 Motels (Frank Zappa, Ringo Starr and Nude Bomb/1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 7:30 and 7:30 and 9:30. 
film benefits the Merrill Field Program and ; much craziness); 5,000 Fingers of Dr. T } 9:30. ; 
ads might even benefit you, too. Also on the } (count em) and loads of shorts. All this (and Kentucky Fried Movie/\:30, 4:50 and H RIO (423-2000): 
yho Thursday line-up is Every Man for Himself heaven, too) can be yours for $1 (Cowell { 8:10. $ @ Black Stallion/7, 9:15 plus 1:30, 3:45 on 
to and God Against All Don’t you just know ; students) and $1.50 the rest. 8 pm, Cowell Up in Smoke/3:10, 6:30, 9:50. Sat. and Sun. 
am it? This film, German with English subtitles, } Dining Hall finds it. Gilda Live/1:45, 5:20, 8:55. ; 
me goes for broke (free) at 7:30 pm in Thimann Yeah, it’s mean out there. So mean, in fact, Magic/3:25, 7:00. i CAPITOLA (475-3518): 
and Lecture Hall 3. Stevenson brings up the rear } that there aren't any movies on Sunday, Being There/1:45, 4:15, 7 and 9:45. ? Electric Horseman/7, 10:45. 
ich with Mr. Smith Goes to Washington. If } Monday or even Tuesday. But don’t point + Lost and Found/9:00. 
arm you didn’t see this Jimmy Stewart film in a } your finger at me. Like I said, I just call’em. | 41ST AVENUE (476-8841): ; 
es- high school government course, now's your Talk to the hucksters who plan the things. All That Jazz/7:30, 9:45. | SCOTTS VALLEY (438-3260): 
chance to catch it. And it can be willingly ; Then you'll know why Wednesday has Coal Miner's Daughter/9:20. i The Jerk/call for times. 
ano caught for 75¢ Stevies and$1 others at both / three films... when the three days before it are Sfolkes/7:15, 9:15. i Animal House/ call for times. 
ege 8 and 10:15 pm in the ol’ Dining Hall. } empty on the silver. Add three and three and : Kramer vs. Kramer/call for times. 
3 
i 
d the Black Lagoon. I saw the previews and, } Feast, A Man Called Bee, and The Axe ® On Company Business/call for times. | 
any wow, lots of laughs are in store...not to { Fight (sounds ominous). I think they are SASH MILL (427-1711): se i 
In | mention a free pair of triple-vision glasses. } documentaries, but your guess is always as Shows change daily; call theatre. $ @ reviewed this issue. q 
1p oa i 
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Thursday | 


OMOVIES 


Max Havelaar/A stunning film, set 
in the 1850s, which deals with the 
struggles of the Indonesian people to 
liberate themselves from Dutch co- 
lonialism/7:30 pm, Merrill Dining 
Hall/$1 donation (Merrill Field Pro- 
gram Benefit). 


Kaspar Hauser Every Man for 

Himself and God Against All 

(German with English subtitles)/ 

7:30 pm, Thimann Lecture Hall 3/ 
Free. 


Mr. Smith Goes to Washington/8 
and 10:15 pm, Stevenson Dining 
Hall/Stev. students 75¢, others $1. 


CICONCERTS 

Natan Brand, pianist/ Program: 
Sonata No. 2, Nocturne in D Minor, 
Fantasy in C Major/7:15 pm, Cowell 
Dining Hall/Free. 


OTHEATER 


Theater Arts Board presents Shakes- 
peare’s The Lovers from “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” directed by Audrey 
Stanley/8:30 pm, Kresge Town 
Hall/ Free. 


powerful. 
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4 NOW SHOWING 


On Company Business (directed ty Allan 
Francovich, co-produced by Francovich and 
Howard Dratch) begins in the post-World 
War II era, carefully documenting the mood 
of anticommunist hysteria in which the CIA 
was born. Woven out of interviews with CIA 
defenders and defectors, the movie fashions 
a gripping history of the agency. It covers an 
extraordinary amount of ground, from the 
ClIA-sponsored raids against CUBA and the 
attempts to assassinate Castro to the CIA's 
role in training right-wing torturers in Brazil, 
‘Uruguay.and Iran. Much of the information 
has been reported in the press in the last few 
years, but the accumulation of all this mater- 
ia] in such a lucid narrative is overwhelmingly 


OLECTURES 

Susan S, Martin, Colorado State 
University. ‘Plant Disease— Plant 
Pathogen Co-Evolution’”/4 pm, 
Thimann Labs, Rm. 397/Free. 


Survival— Big Mountain/ Black Hills 
Alliance/Four Native American 
speakers on uranium mining and 
Native American land rights/ Elders 
from the Big Mountain Dine Nation/ 
Navajo Band, refreshments/7:30 pm, 
Classroom 2/ Advance tickets $1.50, 
at door $2. 


Adele Aldridge, artist & author, will 
lecture and show slides of her work 
to illustrate her unique vision of** Art 
and the Symbolic Process”/8 pm, 
College V Dining Hall/Free. 


OMEETINGS 


We're organizing a co-op at College 
V/Come help create an environment 
where people can live and work to- 
gether/We meet every Thursday at6 
pm, Rm D-246 at College V. 


OMISC. 


“Private Power and Public Values”/ 
Atwo-day conference (8 & 9) honor- 
ing Grant McConnell, UCSC pro- 
fessor of politics on the occasion of 
his retirement/ Speakers will be pro- 
fessors of political science from the 
University of Chicago, UCLA and 
UCB/1:30-5 pm (both days), 
Stevenson Fireside Lounge/ For 
further info call x2583 or x2451. 


“A Female Approach to Creativity’’/ 
A panel discussion with Gloria Alford, 
Therese Braithwaite, Coleen 
Kiebert-Jones, Ruth Wallen and 
Mary Holmes/4 pm, College V Study 
Center/ Free. 


Radio KZSC special: “Women in 
Reggae’’/ An evening of Jah music 
featuring recordings of women art- 
ists/7-10 pm, 88.1 FM. 


Women and Revolution study group, 
sponsored by the Spartacus Youth 
League/ A weekly class series on 
revolutionary Marxism and oppres- 
sion(nonacademic)/7:30 pm, Oakes 
Rm. 103/Free. 


” Friday 


CIMOVIES 


Silent Running/7:30 and 10 pm, 
Kresge Town Hall/$1. 


Creature from the Black Lagoon in 
the original 3-D version/7:30 and 
9:30 pm, Classroom 2/$1.50. 


CICONCERTS 


A harpsichord concert with Kenneth 
Armistead and Luke Anderson/7:30 
pm, College V Study Center/Free 

(part of College V Arts Fest Week). 


Fred Cohen, recital in composition 
and bassoon/8 pm, Performing Arts 
Concert Hall/ Free. 


OCOMISC. 

A panel discussion on “‘ The Creative 
Process in Education’/4 pm, Cowell 
Conference Rm./Free. 
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1st Bay-Area Run 


A FILM ABOUT THE CIA 


Without any 


policy and about, 


overt editorializing, the film 


raises disturbing questions about the influence 
of multinational corporations on foreign 


the constant circle of deception 


the CIA's activities abroad. (One 
typical but shocking segment shows Adlai 
Stevenson lying to the United Nations about 
the U.S. involvement in the Bay of Pigs.) And 
the film is unambiguous in exposing the 
scurrilous tactics of the CIA as the tactics of 


work. Nevertheless, it fills you with a sense 
of rage and shame. 


One 3 HR. Show Nightly at 7:30 


° 


CALENDAR 


A performance by “‘The Screaming 
Memes’’/8:30 pm, College V Dining 
Hall/Free (part of CV Arts Fest 
Week). 


OILECTURES 


Alan Friedman, director of the 
Lawrence Hall of Science at UC 
Berkeley will give a lecture/demo on 
“Science as Unsolved Detective 
Fiction’/12:30 pm, Crown Senior 
Common Rm./Free ( Part of College 
V Arts Fest Week). 


10 
Saturday 


OMOVIES 
Children of Paradise/7:30 pm, 
Classroom 2/$2. 


Fourth Annual Bimfest (all-night 
movies) showing. in following order. 
High Plains Drifter, Barbarella, 
Metropolis, Freaks,,200 Motels, 
5,000 Fingers of Dr. T: plus various 
shorts including Rocky and Bult 
winkle, Bugs Bunny and Tweety and 
Sylvester/8 pm, Cowell Dining HallV/ 
Cowell students $1, others $1.50. 


CICONCERTS 

“An Evening with Grandma and 
Others’’/ A large-scale work for four- 
channel tape and a live performer 
preceded by a short collaborative 
film and a brief theatrical setting of a 
poem by Sylvia Plath/ Music by 
Brenda L Hutchinson, film by George 
Manupelli with music by Gordon 
Mumma and Robert Ashley/8 pm, 
Performing Arts Concert Hall/ Free. 


OOMISC. 


A day of celebration with music, 
food, exhibits, workshops, games, a 
contest and much more/ Starts at 11 
am, Center Courtyard, College V/ 
Free (End of College V Arts Fest 
Week). 


Kresge Talent Show/9 pm, Kresge 
Town Hall/ Free. 


11 
sunday 


COICONCERTS 


Recital in violin/ Patty Boggs, violin, 
accompanied by Evelyn Lust, piano/ 
Works by Bach, Debussy and 
Brahms/3 pm, Performing Arts 
Concert Hall/Free. 


CMISC. 


Art Exhibit/Objects- Events, pro- 
duced by Maribeth Hanrahan, in 
collaboration with Lou Heaven/ 
College V Dining Hall, open 24 
hours/ Receptions, 7 pm, 11 th& 17th 


RQM 


Mary McCaslin and Jim Ringer make pict 
Catalyst, which is where they'll be next Thurs 
excuse not to go see some of the best duet stc 


Art Exhibit/ Anne Gale Layman, 
senior show/ Works in watercolor, 
oil, casien/ Stevenson Coffeehouse. 


Golden Gate Park trip/ Take a tandem 
bike ride, visit the deYoung Museum, 
Steinhart Acquarium, Japanese Tea 
Garden and more/ Leave East Field 
House parking lot at 9 am/Cost 
$4.50 for transportation, payable in 
advance at P.E. Office. 


UCSC Scuba Club, boat dive to 
Carmel Coast/ Transportation, 
equipment and air included/Cost ° 
$25/Meet at UCSC pool at 5:30 
an/ Limited to 10 divers, so call Don 
462-1987 for reservations. 


12 
Monday 


CLECTURES 


Crown Merrill Social and Natural 
Science Table/H. Herman Blake, 
Sociology: “Dr. Can’t Do Me No 
Good’’— Social Concomitants of 
health care, attitudes and practices 
among elderly Blacks in isolated 
world populations/5:30 pm, Merrill 
Baobab Rm. 


Speakers from the Black Conscious- 
ness Movement in South Africa; the 
Southwest African Peoples Organi- 
zation, the Zimbabwe African Na- 
tional Union and others/7:30 pm, 
Classroom 1/Free 


Professor Stanley Aronowitz: ‘* Aes- 
thetics of Walter Benjamin”/7:30 
pm, Oakes, Rm. 105/Free. 


OMEETINGS 


Inter- Varsity Christian Fellowship 
group meeting/7 pm, Crown Merrill 
Rm. 


Student Coalition Against the Draft 
meeting to build anti-war/anti-draft 
movement on this campus/6 pm, 
Stevenson Fireside Lounge. 
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Tuesday 


CILECTURES 


Psychology Colloquia/Dr. Carol 
Jacklin, Stanford University: © Stalk- 
ing the Development of Sex Dit 
ferences”/4 pm, Stevenson Com 
ference Rm/Free. 


General Biology Seminar/ Dr. Peter 
Armstrong, UC Davis: * Biochemi- 
cal Studies on Adhesive Recognition 
of Vertebrate Embryo Cells’’/4 pm, 
Thimann Lecture Hall 1/Free. 


Michael Walzer, professor of govern- 
ment, Harvard University: ** Dis- 
tributive Justice: The Problem of 
Membership”/4 pm, Merrill Baobab 
Rm/Free. 


Dwight Bolinger, formerly professor 
of linguistics, Harvard University: 
“A Case of Syntactic Diffusion”/ 
7:30 pm, Stevenson Conference 
Rm/Free. 


im Ringer make pictures with sounds. All kinds of sounds, enough to fill a room the size of the 
» they'll be next Thursday, May 15. This ought to be plenty of advance warning so there’s no 
1e of the best duet story-singing around these days. And that’s no lie. 


NGS 


hristian Fellowship 
| pm, Crown Merrill 


on Against the Draft 
d anti-war/anti draft 
his campus/6 pm, 
side Lounge. 


>day 


JRES 

lloquia/ Dr. Carol 
rd University: * Stalk- 
pment of Sex Dif 
n, Stevenson Con 
ree. 


sy Seminar/ Dr. Peter 
C Davis: “ Biochemi- 
Adhesive Recognition 
mbryo Cells’’/4 pm, 
ure Hall 1/Free. 


r, professor of govern- 
| University: ** Dis- 
e: The Problem of 
4 pm, Merrill Baobab 


er, formerly professor 
Harvard University: 
mtactic Diffusion’/ 
enson Conference 


The Committee on Southeast Asia 
presents a lecture and live demo of 
Balinese Topeng (mask dance)/ 
Ketut Tutur, one of the finest dance 
masters in Bali, will perform/ Rachel 
Cooper, dance ethnologist from 
UCLA, will give the introduction 
and explanation of the dances in 
English/ She will talk about the rela- 
tionship of Topeng to its cultural 
context/7:30 pm, Classroom |/Free. 


OCOMEETINGS 


The Co-op Studies Collective meets 
every week to promote the organization 
and growth of various on-campus co- 
ops/7 pm, Kerr Hall,.Rm. 499. 


OMISC. 


Change of Study Program: Last day 
to drop a course without a $3 fee/ 
Registrar's Office. 


Removal of Grade LE Last day to file 
petitions to remove winter quarter 
Incompletes/$5 fee, Registrar's Office. 


Bike Maintenance/If the price of 
gasoline has got you down, break out 
that economical two-wheeler and 
bring it up to the free maintenance 
clinic/ We'll help you clean it up and 
make repairs/3:30-5 pm, East Field 
House. ~ ; 


Crown College Night/One act of the 
UCSC production “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream’’/6:10 pm, Crown 
Dining Hall. 


Koinonia: Prayer, fellowship, Bible 
study/7:30 pm, Crown Merrill Rec. 
Rm. 


Learn Israeli dancing every Tuesday 

night/ The dancing is led by Robin 

Taback and is potluck/If you have 
‘4 


records, bring them/If you’ re just 
learning or already know, come and 
have fun/8 pm, Stevenson, Rm. 
150/Free. 


\ 


\ 
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Wednesday 


OCIMOVIES 


Three dramatic films on the Yano- 
mamo, Amazonia The Feast, A Man 
Called Bee andThe Axe Fight/(‘* Bee” 
is Napolean Chagnon, ethnographer, 
the films call attention to the docu- 
mentary process)/7:30 pm, Kresge 
Town Hall/$1. 


European classics on the Russian 
screen: And Quiet Flows Don and 
Jubilee (Russian with English sub- 
titles)/8 pm, Classroom 2/Free. 


Frederick Wiseman’s dynamic film 
documentary and social commentary 
High School/9 pm, Merrill Dining 
Hall/ Free. 


OLECTURES 

* After the Social Sciences B.A.”’/ 
forum designed for students interested 
in the field of professional social 
science research and consulting. 
Speakers from the areas of social and 
behavioral research, research in 
public agencies, policy research and 
management consulting/1 1:30 amto 
1 pm, Stevenson Fireside Lounge. 


Chemistry seminar/Dr. Warren 
Hehre, UC Irvine: ‘* Determination 


of the Thermochemical Stabilities of 
Transient Neutral Molecules by 
Cyclotron Resonance Spectroscopy’’/ 
11:45 am, Thimann Labs, Rm. 
397/Free. 


Elaine Combs- Schilling, UC Berkeley, 
Dept. of Anthropology: A slide 
presentation and discussion on 
“Social Change in a Moroccan 
Marketing Town’’/4 pm, Kerr Hall, 
Rm. 145/Free. 


“Men Hating Men Loving Men,” a 
talk about gay men and feminism by 
Larry Goldfarb from GALA and the 
California Anti Sexist Men’s Political 
Caucus/7:30 pm, Stevenson Fireside 
Lounge/ Free. : 


Harry Berger, UCSC professor of 
English literature: ‘The Old Testa- 
ment from Genesis Through | Kings 
13°°/8 pm, Cowell Conference 
Rm./Free. 


CIMEETINGS 

Peace Circles: Come Om for World 
Peace/Oming is a powerful healing 
technique which is growing in popu- 
larity as a tool for planetary change/ 
Wednesdays, 7:30 pm, Kresge 
Commuter Lounge/ Doors close 
7:45 pm. 


“Deutsch am Mittwoch,”’ a weekly 
meeting to practice German conver- 
sation skills/3:30-5:30 pm, Banana 
Joe’ s/ For info call Herma426-1408. 


COMISC. 

Wendy Luttrell, Lecturer in Sociology 
and creater of the course “Survival 
Skills for Re-Entry Women,” will be 
the guest speaker at a brown bag 
lunch from noon to one in the 
Women’s Re-Entry Center/She will 
be speaking about her research on re- 
entry women. 


Billy Butter, noted raconteur and bon 
vivant, almost had something in common 
with John “wrong way’ Wasserman, who 
wrote a column similar to Mean Streets for 
the Chronicle. 

After enjoying a bit too much liquid refresh- 
ment, old Wassy met with misfortune and 
indiscreetly passed on to a better place. Well 
just last weekend, Billy was in his cups at a 
social gathering when someone of the rabid 
persuasion chanced to ask about his employ- 
ment. 

Billy, his breath astink with bottled big 
mouth, slurred something that sounded sus- 
piciously like the name of a famous photo 
collection into the interlocutor’s breast. Justice 
was applied in the form of a swift kick to 
Billy’s loins, and he was left squirming on the 
floor like a worm stuck in some hot griddle 
cakes. But this isn’t Mean Streets for nothing, 
so Billy’s resting up safe at home and working 
on his diction. 

And so it goes in the world of prosemongers. 
Just when you’ve got some material worked 
out and are on the fast track to everlasting 
expense accounts, you get cut down by 
someone who thinks that once around the 
track is all you get. Good thing that Archie 
Shepp never met up with such people in his 
formative years—because he might never 
have made it to the Kuumbwa this Monday at 
9. If you tell them that Billy sent you, they'll 
let you in the door for $6 to hear the former 
playwright turned jazzbo get behind some 
mean sax. 

Billy and his select entourage will be 
traveling to NYC soon to catch the Picasso 
opening at the MOMA, but before they go 
they Il give their congrats to Harlan Tarbell 


before his Sculpture Exhibit folds up the 
tent. Harlan’s camped up at College V's 
Bridge Gallery with plenty of white walls and 
a stack of sensuous sculptures. If Harlan’s 
not in, look for him down at the Catalyst 


‘getting some mean flipper action. 


Just a few easy streets from the Kuumbwa 
is Resources for Women in room 212 of the 
Old Theatre Building. In this lively garret 
you'll find Environmental Sculpture by A. 
Rose (not Jasper) that Robert Rauschenberg 
should see and so should Billy—but you. 
know his schedule. 

After his misfortune, it’s doubtful that 
Billy will show at the Take Back the Gallery 
exhibitin College V’s Fireside Lounge, but 
you should go if you’ re not of the obnoxious 
sort. This multi-media event is put on by 
College V’s Women’s Guild and has fine art, 
even if: Randii Oliver isn’t included. 

You can bet some big mouths will be down 
at the beach this Saturday when the rays get 
low enough for the eyes to take. All student 
journalists and friends of same are invited to 
a Bon Ton Beach Blanket Barbecue. We'll 
swap lies, spread rumors, maybe even burn a 
few wienies. Call the usual media suspects 
for info. Billy and I will be there with the 


‘ definitive version of, “‘So two nuns walk into 


a bar...” 

Billy's a tough guy, he’s seen Public 
Enemy once or twice and had his share of 
sleeve jobs, so I m going to pass his advice on 
to you “There’s many a mean street out 
there, some that’ll make Desolation Road 
look like Rodeo Drive, but let me tell you, Pil 
walk them any day before Ill talk about 
mean wheats again.” 0) 

— Mogen David 20/20 
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FREE BUS TRIP TO 
ERKELEY JAZZ FESTIVAL 


McCoy TYNER=FRON CARTER=-AL.FOSTER 


JOHN McLAUGHLIN 


ART ENSEMBLE OF CHICAGO 
PLUS SPECIAL GUEST TO BE ANNOUNCED 


and 
LEICA IAs AG 


Sunday May 25th 
5 PM 


SAECEK- THEATER: UC BERKELEY 


Free transportation. Ticket information at 
UCSC Box Office (above the Whole Earth 
Restaurant). Bus leaves the bookstore 
parking lot at 2 pm the day of the show. For 
further information call 2159. 


Sponsored by the Committee on Arts and Lectures & ICE 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
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PART-TIME FOREST FIRE FIGHTERS 
needed this summer. Forest Service pays $4.50 per 
hour for an average 12-hour day while on a fire. 


‘Persons interested must be at least 18 years old and be 


able to qualify by completing a 2-mile run within 16 
minutes, Qalification and training begins at UCSC 
East Field House, Saturday, May 10 at8:00 am. Four 
day training on May 10, 11,17 & 18. Trainees should 
bring work clothes, high-top boots, gloves, lunch, a 
whistle and a$5.00 crew membership fee. If interested, 
contact Jason Greenlee, 338-4968, or Chris Clutton, 
426-5460/ 


VOICES—a reader's theatre portion of Susan Griffin’ s 
poem-play. May 10 only. Women’s Coffeehouse- Lori 
Brooke, Ruth Edwards, Celinda Ellis, Chris Kammler, 
Deborah Torraine, Directed by Susan Q. For more 
info, call YWCA. 


MODERN SOCIETY AND SOCIAL THOUGHT 
Committee of Studies and students are sponsoring a 
series of informal lectures during the month of May. 
Noon to1 p.m., Stevenson Senior Commons Room. 
—UCSC Economics Professor Alan Richards— 
“Squaring the Circle. American Foreign Policy in the 
Middle East” (Tuesday, May 6) 

—Dr. Franklyn Haiman, Professor of Communica- 
tion Studies, Northwestern University—‘ Censorship 
and the Press” (Friday, May 9) — 

—Chancellor Sinsheimer will discuss his extensive 
research on the role of DNA in the genetic process. 


' (Wednesday, May 14) 


—UCSC Sociology Professor Candace West—Lan- 
guage, Sex, and Social Interaction: Simultaneous 
Speech Patterns in Conversation. (Tuesday, May 20) 
BRING YOUR LUNCH! 


“AFTER THE SOCIAL SCIENCES BA.”—A 
forum designed for students contemplating careers in 
the-field-of professional social science research and 
consulting, A panel discussion will include: social and 
behavioral research, research institute settings, re- 
search in public agencies, application of anthropolog- 
ical studies, policy research, management consulting, 


i employment opportunities and the types of work 


available for persons with B.A. degrees in the social 
sciences. Speakers include: Judy Larsen, American 
Institute of Research: Dr. Michael Orbach, Associate 
Director of Coastal Marine Studies, UCSC: Jack 
Dennis Hermanson, Management Counsultant Dr. 
Dane Archer, Associate Professor of Sociology, 
UCSC, will moderate the discussion. Wednesday, 
May 14, 11:30 am to 1:00 pm. Refreshments will be 
served. Stevenson Fireside Lounge. ; 


STOP JARVIS. Come join our parade to defeat Prop. 
9, Sat, May 10th at 10 am Meet at the couonty 
government bldg. This will be a festive reassurance of 
our commitment to stop Prop. 9. Decorate your bikes, 
bring your children and strut to marching bands! 
Sponsored by Santa Cruz ‘No on 9’. 
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RESTAURANT 


LUNCH, DINNER, AFTER HOURS 


Evening Entrance Through Back 


. a - 


t ADELE ADRIDGE, FEMINIST ARTIST, POET 


and writer whose speciality is Art and the Symbolic 
Process will appear at College V in the Dining Hall on 
Thursday, May 8 at8 pm. Thursday features women 
artists and scientists and includes Aldridge, mathe- 
maticiar/ artist Therese Braithwaite, local artists Coeleen 
Kiebert-Jones, Gloria Alford and Mary Holmes in 
discussion at 4:00 pm on the “Female Approach to 
Creatvity.” The panel is in the College V Study Center 
at 8:00 pm. Ms. Aldridge’s presentation is free and 
open to the community as are all events during the 


4 weeklong Celebration of the Creative Process. 


CHINESE MEDICINE CLASSES now forming, 
Both beginning and intermediate levels. Chinese med- 
icine is the most highly developed system in the world. 
Classes will cover five element theory, yin/yang 
simplified, and practical application will be made to 
herbal use, diet, seasonal lifestyle and stress reduction. 
Taught by Calvin Cohen. Beginning class starts Wed., 
May 14 at 7:30 pm, Intermediate class on Sat, May 
10, 10 am-noon. This is the first class of a six week 
series. Call 425-5913 for details. 


OAXACA-CHIAPAS-GUATEMALA: An exhibit- 
ion of Indian textile for religious use by Rene Busta- 
mante. Charles E. Merrill Rm, Sunday May 11 
through Tuesday May 13. Reception: Sunday May 11 
at 6:30 pm. 


RESUME WRITING WORKSHOPS will be offered 
during May: Monday, May 12 at 1 pm and on 
Tuesday, May 20 at 11 am. Workshops will take place 
in the Administrative Conference Room (292 Central 
Services). Drop into the Career Planning Center at 
123 Central Services and pick up a copy of the 
Center’s guide to resume writing. then bring your own 
draft to either of the meetings. 


INTERVIEWING TECHNIQUES WORKSHOP 
will be conducted by Kathy Powers-Ceresa and Judith 
White from the Career Planning and Placement Center. 
The workshop will take place on Wednesday, May 14 
from 5:30 to8 pm in the Administrative Conference 
Room (Central Services 292). Sign up at Career 
Planning or phone x2183. 


} ‘YOU ARE CORDIALLY INVITED TO HEAR 


DR CARLISLE MOORE, noted scholar of the 
English faculty of the University of Oregon, speak on 
“Thomas Carlyle and the ‘Torch of Science’ ” on 
Monday, May 12 at 4 pm in Special Collections 
(McHenry Library). 


FOURTH 


, 


INTERESTED IN ALTERNATIVE EDUCA- 
tion, psychology, and/or working with children? 
MOBOC (Mobile Open Classrooms), a small in- 
novative school for children ages 8-14, wants a UCSC 
student intern! This half-time placement begins in 
September. It’s for 3 months with a mutual option to 
extend into full-time employment. ( All MOBOB staff 
have started out as interns; permanent staff status is 
also a possibility). The salary is $4.50 hourly. The 
application DEADLINE IS JUNE 13, 1980. Come 
in to the Cooperative Education Office and talk to 
Dori. 


COOP-ED IS HERE TO HELP YOU We offer 
internships which provide an opportunity for you to 
integrate your’ academic pursuits with your career 
3 goals by allowing you the chance to apply your 


} education in practical situations. Positions are diverse 


—in government, industry, and business. Some are 

research-related, such as writing for Foreign Policy 

magazine (published: by Carnegie Institute for the 

Study of International Peace) or serving as laboratory 

assistant doing cancer research at the National Insti- 

tute of Health. Other internships run the gamut from 
i working with the Supreme Court to interning with the 
? Metropolitan Museum of Art. ‘The Cooperative Edu- 
cation office is located in room 140 Central Services 
or you can call us at 429-2396. 


ELECTRONIC MUSIC AND VIDEO ART “Ra- 
diance” and “Synopsis” at Kresge Town Hall, 8:00, 
$2.00. Tickets at door. 


evcccceeoccecccceseccoscoocesooocesoess: 


3 ATWELVE WEEK INTERNSHIP for the summer 
3 is available with the Save San Francisco Bay Associa- 
3 tion. Requirements: At least a junior standing, pref 
3 erably with some course work related to city planning. 
i Students with research skills and an interest in environ- 
$ mentally related issues are also welcome to apply. 
} Salary: $160/wk. (Job related travel and other such 
3 expenses will also be paid.) For more information 
} contact Dori at Cooperative Education, 140 Central 
Services, x2396, any day except Wednesday. 


i VOLCANISM AND VOLCANIC HAZARDS: A 
i Symposium to honor Professor Aaron C. Waters on 
3 his 75th birthday. May 10, 1980. Thimann Lecture 
} Hall 1, UCSC. 

$ 1:25-1:30 Welcoming remarks. 

$ 1:30-2:00 Carl W. Myers, Rockwell Hanford 
3 Operations, Hanford. Results of Deep Drilling on the 


ANNUAL UNDERGRADUATE § Columbia Plateau. 


BIOLOGY RESEARCH SYMPOSIUM. Once a3 2:30-3:15 James G. Moore and Donald A Swanson, 
year the Undergraduate Representatives to the Biology $ US Geological Survey, Menlo Park. Mount St Helens: 


Board organize the Undergraduate Research Symposium. 


This ‘“‘Meeting of the Minds’ will take place on 


Sunday, June 1 st. Topic headings are Biochemistry, 


Genetics, Organismal Biology and Ecology and Pop- 
ulation Biology. Abstracts of no more than 150 words, 
‘along with the researchers name, sponsoring faculty 
member and title must be submitted to the Biology 
Board by May 19 at5 pm. For more info, call Michael 


Jay, 429-4258 or Bio Board, 429-2209. 
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OPEN ‘TIL MIDNITE 
Mon. - Sat. 


1549 Pacific Garden Mall 
(Behind Santa Cruz Coffee Roasters) 
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H Present Activity. 
H : 
3:15-3:30 Refreshments. 

3:30-4:00 Richard V. Fisher, UCSB, Ash Flow 
Deposition Associated with the 1902 Mount Pelee 


Eruption, Martinique. 
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MAY RECRUITMENT: 


May 8—Dun & Bradstreet, Inc.-credit reporting 
positions. 

May 8—Traveller’s Insurance-claims represen- 
tative trainee, group field trainee, underwriting trainee. 
"May 9—Syntex Corporation Biology & Chemistry 
majors.) 

May 12—Prudential Insurance Company of 
America-(sales.) 

May 14—Golden State Sanwa Bank (San Fran- 
cisco)- General banking information session and inter- 
views. ; 

May 20— Occidental Life Insurance-( Los Angeles) 
Claims underwriters, correspondence training 


programs. 
May 21—Northwestern Mutual—(Santa Cruz)- 


mation sciences. 
May 28—Montgomery Ward-management train- 
ing program. 


Call Diane at X2183 for information and appointments. 


} ADVERTISING COMPANY NEEDS COPY- 
WRITER!! Here’s an opportunity to volunteer your 
time with a local advertising firm. You can build a 
portfolio and gain experience as an advertising writer. 
This is a part-time, volunteer placement open immed- 
iately and there is no definite closing date. Come in 

jand see Joy for more information at Cooperative 

Education, 140 Central Services between the hours of 
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3; THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FOREIGN 
; STUDY is hiring students to work this summer July 
3 through August as Tour Escorts for Japanese students 
visiting the United States. Knowledge of Japanese is 
Snot required but would help. Remember, these are 
i paid, part-time placements in the San Francisco area 
3 with possible travel to Los Angeles, Orange County, 
3 Yosemite and other site-seeing locales. Tour escorts 
should turn in application materials by mid-May. 
Come in and talk with Steph, Cooperative Education 
in 140 Central Services x2396. 


VOLUNTEERS ARE NEEDED AT AN UNUSUAL 
but necessary study center called The Nuclear Psy- 
chology Study Center. They sponsor research on the 
effects that the impending threat of world nuclear 
? holocaust hus on individuals. Interns are needed at all 

levels to assist Dr. Nelson in administrative, secreta- 
3rial and research activities as well as grant writing and 
3 fundraising efforts. This position may be of particular 
Sinterest to sociology and psychology students, but 
: tudents from all disciplines are welcome to apply. 
Come in and talk with Joy between the hours of 12-4 in 


ereccccecocoooces: 


4:00-4:45 Richard S. Fiske, Smithsonian Museum of { Cooperative Education, 140 Central Services, x2396. 
Deadline is open but you should get your resume 
together early for summer employment. 


Natural History, Washington, DC. Volcanic Crises 
in the Eastern Caribbean: A Tale of Two Sourfrieres. 


Your Cruise 
and Foreign 
Travel Specialists 


JE ‘Dusty’ Mahon Black 
Launa Clapp 


9010 Soquel Drive 
dust South of Aptos Village 


Aptos | 
688-7533 
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-PROOFER FLUNKS 


Dear Staff: 

Thank you for your mention several issues 
ago of the Fulbright Fellowship Program, for 
which I am this campus’ cooridinator. Un- 
fortunately, there was a serious error in your 
article which must be corrected: May | was 
not, as your statement read, the deadline for 
applying for the fellowships (that is actually 
in October); rather, it was the date on which 
Fulbright formally opened its competition. 
We need to let our students know that they 
can pick up application materials from me 
any time before June 13. Lam in 156 Kresge 
(next to the College Office), and my extension 
is X2480. 

Cordially, 

John Solomon 
Fellowships and Grants 
Cooridinator 

Kresge College 


CHP FLUNKS 


Dear Staff 

I was pretty damn angry to find that CHP 
printed such a hack, version of my article on 
Men and Feminism in the last issue (CHP 
5/1). I came in before you went to press and 
re-edited my article yet (because of produc- 
tion pressure and despite K.A. Cobra’s ef- 
forts) you printed your version. 

The editing jcb you did managed to make 
some of the writing more crisp, but at the cost 
of eliminating my style, my emphasis, and, to 
a certain extent, my perspective. I was 
careful to discuss concrete examples for the 
concepts I presented— whether it was how 
men condone sexism (by silence, with jokes) 
or what kind of political work we can do 
(confronting a rapist, organizing a men’s event 
concurrent with a women’s event). The edit- 
ing out of these and other examples made the 
article seem disjointed and too removed from 
the everyday for my liking, 

My goal in writing the article was to talk 
about feminism in both an accessible and 
radical way. The editing of the article soft- 
pedaled some of my points and eliminated 
others, thus making it seem disjointed and 
presenting an opinion which wasn’t truly 
mine. For example, every mention of men 
exploiting women emotionally—being taken 
care of without reciprocating— was dropped. 
Also missing was my point that dropping out 
is different from rebelling, especially since 
any man who has the privilege to drop out, to 
let go of ‘‘masculine trips,” and remain 
unaffected by sexism can just as easily drop 
back in. 

And I want one of the omitted sections 
reprinted here: 

‘As uncomfortable as it might be, though 
we all suffer in this world, all men benefit 
from the oppression of women. We benefit 
by having better paying jobs, we benefit by 
being able.to turn to our women friends for 
emotional support and we expect to be taken 
care of without reciprocating, and each of us 
has the potential, whether we act on it or not, 
to be a sexual terrorist and to, more likely 
than not, escape any repercussions. The 
brutal responses from our parents, our peers, 
the media, and institutions like our schools. 
Most of us learned our lessons and many of 
us grow up to become the men our mothers 
warned our sisters about.” (This paragraph 
was to have gone where the word “‘ analysis” 
was inserted.) 

I feel that the editing job silenced some of 
the more important and difficult points of my 
article. I hope that CHP will show more 
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opinion, in the future, and I hope that this will 
never happen again. 

In struggle, 

Larry Goldfarb 


Editor's note: Except for minor changes 
which, because of “production pressure” 
could not be made, the author (at the time at 
least) expressed his approval of the editing. 


CHP FLUNKS AGAIN 


Dear Staff. ; 

In the issue of April 24, (p. 13), I wrote an 
article about the street musicians on the 
Santa Cruz mall. This piece of journalism 
took me two weeks to write, with the coor- 
dinated effort of the street performers, the 
merchants on the mall, and the Santa Cruz 
Street Performers Guild. We all felt this to be 
an important issue concerning the future of 
Santa Cruz. 

The article you printed was a distortion of 
my original writing. Not only did you take the 
freedom to shift my ideas, change whole 
sentences, and tag on your own words and 
meanings, but you left sentences drooping in 
mid-air, and you threw together statements 
that amounted to a jumble of mis-match. 

I feel you owe an apology to the people 
misrepresented in this article. First of all, 
Tom Scribner was not at the study session of 
the Garden Mall Committee and he made no 
reference to‘‘outdoor lovers.”’ I feel you used 
his notoriety to spice the opening lines of my 
article, which introduced the April 15 study 
session of the Mall Committee. As a result, 
you falsely reported the facts under my 
name, but without my permission. 

Secondly, you misrepresented the mer- 
chants of Santa Cruz. They do not “feel 
ambivalent” about the street performers. 
Without exception, the merchants I spoke to 
voiced their approval of street music, including 
Robert Riga of“ Yerba Buena Natural Foods, 
whose quote you sloppily threw in with a 
street musician’s quote. (The reader can’t 
possibly tell who is doing the talking.) Granted 
most of these business people are happy there 
is anew ‘move along” policy allowing for an 
assortment of music in front of their stores, but 
all are in agreement about keeping street 
music alive. This applies to many merchants 
not named in the article, for lack of space. 

Tom Noddy, who you frequently quote, is 
never introduced as the spokesman of the 
“Santa Cruz Street Performers Guild,’ and 
a ‘‘street performer representative” to the 
Mall Committee. Therefore, his statements 
lose their importance, because the readers 
remain uninformed concerning his role in the 
street musician controversy. This is a shame, 
because his involvement and hard work is 
fundamentally undermined in this article. 

Finally, I feel that City on a Hill has 
misrepresented me as a journalist. You chopped 
up and destroyed the writing which I put a lot 
of time and hard work into. You turned my 
sentences into clumsy, senile jibberish. But 
worst of all, you transformed my report, 
showing support and communication between 
musicians and merchants, into a negative 
distortion of political rivalry between business 
and street people of Santa Cruz. 

Sincerely, 


DAVIS FLUNKS 


Dear Staff: 

When Angela Davis last spoke here she 
mentioned the lack of a meeting place for 
political events, something I ve often noticed 
myself. This is the result of careful UCSC 
planning at all levels with the intention of 
stopping political events from getting serious, 
right? Wrong, it is entirely possible to look at 
the same situation from an entirely different 
perspective. The fragmentation protects our 
individuality, too. 

In planning UCSC the builders were afraid 
that if they created a centralized campus, 
without colleges, and with a faculty club and 
a student union, that they would stifle indi- 
viduality and turn us into a homegeneous 


mass. Provost John Dizikes says: ““ There has 


often been a keen need felt by the faculty for a 
place of its own, but we wanted the profes- 
sors to be with the students...’’. 

Well, which is it? Design to stop us from 
getting together for political events or design 
to stop us from turning into a mindless mass? 
Separation simultaneously both ends—we 
pay a price, the opposite face of individuality 
is often lack of community. 

Angela Davis assumes that the facilities 
are small just to stop her from talking to a 
larger audience, but the truth of the matter is 
that the facilities are small to stop one 
person’s voice from drowning everyone else’s. 
We shouldn’t have to choose between one 
huge scheduled event or nothing, better that 
we have the choice of seeing Angela Davis at 
Merrill, watching movies at Stevenson, going 
to a lecture at College V, or a dance at 
Crown. Those who want masses should go 
join the 29,000 at Berkeley, where one more 
won't even be noticed. 

Keith Richardson 


-SPRAY/CRAFT FLUNKS 


Dear Staff: 

I wish to protest the possibility that a 
student might be given a service award for an 
act of censorship. I refer to a letter in CHP 
date 4/24/80, saying that Deborah Spray/ 
Nikki Craft has been nominated for destroy- 


‘ing the “Stack O’ Wheats”’ pictures. 


As a victim myself, I sympathize with her 
act, but feel we cannot condone it, laud it, set 
it up as a model of behavior which other 
misguided students might follow. Shall we 
reward them for the destruction of Darwin’s 
Origin of the Species, St. Augustine’s Con 
fessions, Hitlers Mein Kampf, Marx’s Das 
Capital, the Marquis de Sade’s Justine and 
Eugenie, E.M. Forster's Maurice E.O. 
Wilson’s Sociobiology, the works of Norman 
Mailer (who has just likened his receipt of 
the Pulitzer to a woman!), or the literally 
millions of other books demonstrating sex- 
ism, ageism, racism, fanaticism, and advo- 
cacy of violence connected with all of these? 

Censorship in various parts of the country 
has resulted in the removal of works by Mark 
Twain, as well as Gone with the Wind, The 
Fountainhead and Alice in Wonderland 
from library shelves (Author's Guild News- 
letter of 1960s). We have seen the results of 
bookburnings by Catholics of the Inquisition, 
Nazis and Communists, as well as our‘own 
era of McCarthyism. The abrogation of 
freedom of expression is invariably accom- 
panied by the violent abrogation of political, 
religious, scientific, social, intellectual free- 
doms, and ultimately freedom to live—the 
very freedoms which allowed Spray/Kraft to 
exercise hers! 

The entire controversy is of the most 
difficult kind; it is between two essential 
human values, which are two facets of the 
right to a free and peaceful life. However. we 
agonize and struggle with the issues, I believe 
we cannot reward, and thereby encourage, 
the assertion of one freedom at the expense of 
another. 

Sincerely yours, 
Patricia Weenolsen 
Graduate Student 
Psychology 


WOMENSWORKS PRESENTS 


Walltlower Xedap 


Danse Bollassivea 


Saturday May 17 Performing Arts Theater 
8:00 pm_ tickets $4, $5 & $6, sliding scale 


Available in advance at UC Box Office and 
Bass Outlets. Call at least three days in advance 
for free childcare and wheelchair reservations. 
475-9460 


Sponsored by GALA. 
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©BATISH INDIA HOUSE 


1310 MISSION ST SANTA-CRUZ CA 95060 
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Wide Variety 


of Gifts 
SP 26 Kinds of Sey 


Gourmet Coffee 


SHORTS—TOPS— ‘T's —PANTS 


Pre-season specials top the list in T shirts. cord 
shorts, tube tops, camisoles, and so-on and so-on 
and so-on 


PACIFIC PACK & PANTS 
420-3112 | 


Wide Selection 
of Candy 
1501A Mission St., SC 425-0800 


City on a Hill Press — 8 May 1980 


HANDICAPPED STUDENT SERVICES 
UC SANTA CRUZ 


The following services are available to meet 
the needs of permanently and temporarily disabled students 


Counseling and Advising 


Transportation and Mobility Services 


accessible van service 
wheelchair loan 


Academic Support Coordination 


readers 
interpreters 
notetakers 


Academic Support Equipment 


cassette recorders 
prec pes calculators 
. visualte 


Special Parking 
Registration Assistance 
Special Enrollment Procedures 
Special Test Taking Arrangements 

Liaison with the California State Department 
of Rehabilitation 


* 


* 
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* * * * 


The primary objective is to integrate and mainstream disabled 
students into general campus programs and activities. 

The ultimate goal is to enhance the ability of each disabled 
Student to function independently in the educational environment. 


INFORMATION 
429 02829 
429 © 2089 TTY 


Loaded and Rolling 
by Carter Young 


Iraq, Cramps roll 


| eae events in the Middle East and Afghanistan have 
had such a startling effect on the geopolitical situation that it 
is difficult for the State Department, let alone the casual 
reader of the news to know where everybody stands. 
Traditional alliances have shifted as quickly and unpredict- 
ably as the flaps on a Bedouin’s tent. Egypt and Israel are 
now friends, the Saudis have threatened the US with 
retaliation if American emergency oil stockpiles are increased, 
and Oman, our newest ally in the region, cancelled a military 
assistance pact after it was claimed the hostage rescue planes 
refueled illegally in Oman. 

In the midst of this turmoil, few people have had time to 
reflect on the fact that Iraq is quietly becoming the strongest 
power in the area. Soon, with the help of France, it may 
become the first Arab nation with nuclear weapons (there is a 
strong suspicion that Israel—possibly in league with South 
Africa—has already tested an atomic bomb). 

According to Paul Webster in the London Observer, 
France has agreed to supply Iraq with a nuclear reactor and 
enriched uranium—the material needed for making nuclear 
weapons. The reactor will replace a simpler one which 
saboteurs destroyed last year in a French factory. Israel, 
which had feared that the reactor could be used to make 
weapons, was blamed for the sabotage. 

Like France, Iraq has a history of wavering allegiances and 


_ national opportunism. After World War II, the former British 


protectorate helped start CENTO, a British- American brain- 
child. After dropping out of this ineffectual Asian version of 
NATO, Iraq in the early ’60s joined with Egypt and Syria in 
the United Arab Republic. After a tew years under Egyptian 
strongman Gamal Abdel Nasser, Iraq left the loose confed- 
eration to make its own way—aided by the Soviets until 
relations between the two countries cooled in 1978. 

Similar convolutions have marked French policy in the 
Mid-East. Along with Israel and the UK, France invaded 
Egypt during the 1956 Suez Canal War, and was Israel’s 
major supplier of arms until after the Six Day War. In the 
mid-’70s France hopped the ideological fence and started 
supplying Egypt, Libya, and Morocco with Mirage jet 
fighters. 

Now that Sadat is dragging his heels on independence for 
the Palestinians, French President Giscard d’Estaing is 
hoping to boost Iraq into the cultural, industrial, and military 
lead of the Islamic world. France takes it Support of the 
Palestinians seriously, but commercial considerations pos- 
sibly overshadow politics in this new friendship with Iraq— 
only two years ago Iraq was feuding with the PLO and 
bombing their offices in Europe and the Middle East. 

Iraq, because of its long-running border fight with Iran and 
thousands of militant Kurds in the north, needs weapons. 
And France, because Egypt has now turned to the US for 
arms, needs customers for its highly-developed military 
industry. In exchange for supplying the reactor and planes to 
Iraq, the French get 20 percent of their oil through a pipeline 
from Baghdad. 

Those who worry that the Middle East may become the 
site of the first nuclear war now have even more cause for 
concern. But in an area already teeming with rampant 
nationalism and the most sophisticated conventional weapons, 
it could turn out to be a holocaust without a bomb dropped by 
either the US or the Soviet Union. 
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One of the best things about new wave music is that it has 


- increased interest in the roots of rock— which go back further 


than some suspect. 150 years ago in Florida, voodoo fire 
dancers sung this line: ‘That Bimini gal, she’s a rock and 
roller.” In the new wave search for roots, the Cramps and 
their self-described “voodoo-rockabilly” take the prize for 
going the longest distance. **Human Fly” off their EP is a 
minor classic of savage alienation, and their new album 
contains more of the same. Go buy, as they say in Seaside 
furniture stores. Vv 


C-130 wreckage in the Iranian desert 


by Franz Schurmann 


The United States now has a chance to use the tragi-comic 
fiasco of the bungled hostage rescue attempt to bury once and 
for all the last vestiges of the discredited Nixon Doctrine 
policy in the Middle East and seize an opportunity that could 
not only result in release—alive—of the hostages but link 
Iran and the US in a new productive friendship. 

In his speech announcing the fiasco, President Carter 
admitted that planning for the raid began from the time the 
hostages were first taken. He thus publicly confirmed Iranian 
allegations all during the crisis that it was still US policy to try 
and destabilize the new regime and bring about the overthrow 
of the Ayatollah. 

But it is the fact the raid was launched from Egypt— where 
Sadat plays host to the Shah—that reveals the broader 
geopolitics out of which the raid grew. Egypt has become a 
major new ally of the US in the Middle East, and has 
benefited considerably. in military aid and economic invest- 
ment close to the scale we lavished on the Shah’s Iran. 

The rationale behind this new American lavishness toward 
Egypt is rooted in the 1969 Nixon Doctrine which held that 
the US could not alone police the world, but it could tap 
certain key regional allies to do the job with US military and 
economic support. The Shah’s Iran was selected for that role 
and a cloudburst of munificence rained down on Iran. When 
the Shah fell, Anwar Sadat saw a chance for Egypt to 
supplant Iran. With Egypt having about the same population 
as Iran and located fairly close to the strategic Gulf region, 
Sadat bid to succeed Iran as American’s regional ally in the 
Middle East. 

Sadat’ s pretensions made eminent sense to the geopolitical 
wing of the Carter Administration, currently headed by 
Henry Kissinger’s successor as national security advisor, 
Zbigniew Brzezinski. Brzezinski’s analysis of the Iranian 
situation, reflected in the President’s repeated comments 
about deteriorating authority in Iran, is that the Ayatollah’s 
regime is bound to collapse, Iran will fall into anarchy, and a 
tough Soviet-style regime will arise. If chaos erupts, the 
hostages will be dead anyway—so why not strike, Entebbe- 
style, and save as many as possible. 

The lunge failed. Only a short time is needed to see whether 
the analysis fails likewise. But if Iran does not fall apart, if the 
hostages are not murdered, and if the blatant fact of a gross 
violation of Iranian sovereignty pulls the whole country 
together—as our similarly botched effort to invade Cuba in 
1961 united Cuba instantly against the Yankee aggressor— 
the US will face a stronger Iran, demanding a much greater 
remedy for its compounded grievances than before the strike. 

The US may find itself once again relying on a not-too- 
stable Egyptian base for its Middle Eastern security anchor. 
Of course, Sadat seems very confident. But so did the Shah 
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Let's bury the Nixon Doctrine 


almost till the moment of his departure from Iran. As with the 
former Iranian regime, Sadat’s men make no secret of their 
lavish tastes. Opulence has returned to Egypt. Rich men are 
again in prominence all the while the-grinding poverty of 
Cairo is everywhere apparent. The Iranian revolution had a 
slowly growing groundswell that finally toppled the tyranny. 
Who can say with high probability that Anwar Sadat sits 
more securely in his presidential palace than the Shah did? 

There is resentment aplenty in Egypt, enough to suggest 
that the US might radically consider once and for all 
consigning to the trash bin of history the geopolitical strain of 
thinking which gave rise to the Nixon Doctrine. 

In short, that thinking held that we are involved in a deadly 
chess game with the Russians. We have big allies and big 
enemies. The small countries are only pawns in the game, to 
be shoved about, blocked, or captured as needed. 

But with the Russians bogged down in Afghanistan and the 
US facing social upheaval in Central America, the geo- 
political game looks very fuzzy. Crystal clear, on the other 
hand, is the fact that in too many countries popular social 
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upheavals are becoming the chief threat to entrenched 
regimes. And short of bombing whole populations, there is no 
military way whatsoever of manipulating these situations. 
Nor are the old methodologies of the CIA or Moscow—or 
Peking-oriented communist parties fomenting these up- 


heavals. The stark fact is that people all over the world are 


mad, furious, contemptuous of their governments. 
The growing wave of refugees from Cuba is sending a 


warning signal to Castro that thanks to his regime’s foreign 
_ adventurism and disastrous mismanagement of the economy; 


even he might risk the fate of other overthrown autocrats. So 


too with “Baby” Doc’s Haiti, where—as in Egypt— wealth 


preens itself prominently against a backdrop of the worst 
poverty in the Western Hemisphere. The scenario is repeated 
all over Central America. 

In response to similar tensions, Iran underwent a revolu- 
tion that the well-know Harvard scholar on Iran, Professor 
Richard Frye, said is to the Islamic world what the French 
Revolution was to the western. Despite the chaotic early 
years of the French Revolution, France in the end emerged as 
a powerful and unified country. A new social basis for 
government had been laid, and power that rests solidly in and 
not upon the people is the only lasting basis of stable 
governance. There is no subsitute for democracy, even if it is 
as messy as it now is in Iran. 

President Carter should make a dramatic move to finally 
excise the last remnants of the Nixon Doctrine from his 
foreign policy establishment He should call for the resignation 
of Brzezinski. He should address a message to the people and 
government of Iran stating that we acknowledge a legitimate 
dispute between the two countries. Doing so will be an 
invitation to the Iranians to compromise, and compromise is 
one of the oldest legal practices in the Islamic world. 

If Carter were to make this bold and forthright move, it 
would mark a realization that whatever happens in Iran, the 


strongest probability is that Iran will emerge from these trials 


with a far greater national cohesiveness than under the Shah 
Furthermore, as is apparent from Iran’s established foreign 
economic relations and the vast external Iranian community, 
its natural ties are with the West, and especially with the US. 
Like China and the US, which for almost a quarter century 
were totally estranged, Tehran and Washington could emerge 
with surprisingly close ties. 

The result could be links to an Iran which has swept out the 
corruption and obscene wealth against a backdrop of poverty, 
which transformed an oppressive state into one groping for 
some new form of benign political authority. These links 
would serve US interests in much better measure than a 
geopolitical tie to another Middle Eastern anchor whose 
chances of going the way of the Shah’s Iran are hardly to be 
considered minimal. 

—°1980, Pacific News Service 
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Book Reviews 


Like the Iris 
ofan Eye 


By Sarah Dennison 


The eye of a hurricane is the place where tor a moment 
everything is still. The damage and drama of the storm in 
those few moments become clear. The world surrounding 
Susan Griffin’s poetry is a hurricane—it is fast moving end 
often only visible as a blur in the corner of your eye. The 
people and events of her work are often only alluded to, but 
the feelings they evoke are always clear. 

Griffin writes as a woman loving, fearing,. laughing, 
despairing and, most strikingly, as a woman who sees both 
sides of the emotional coin, Through her poetry she questions 
and tests everything in her life. In the first section of “Early 
Poems-( 1967-1973) she sets the tone of careful examination 
for the rest of the book; In the first poem about love, yet not a 
poem of romance, she says: 

Love more often is to be found in kitchens at the dinner 

hour, 

tired out and hungry, lingers over tables in houses where 

the walls record movements; while the cook is probably 

angry, 

and the ingredients of the meal are budgeted, while 

a-child cries feed me now and her mother not quite 

hysterical says over and over, wait just a bit, just a bit 
love should grow up in the fields like a wild iris 

but never does... 


Susan Grillin 


Halfiones; Mike Miller 


ores Pith TRIS 
OF AN EYE. 


Susan Griffin sees love as the iris that should grow up wild, 
but she knows it as an angry mother telling her child to “wait 
just a bit, just a bit.”” Yet Griffin doesn’t see love as merely 
being impotent anger; she sees how it also illuminates life: 

Love should 

grow up like a wild iris, but doesn’t, it comes from 

the midst of everything else, sees like the iris 

of an eye, when the light is right... 

It is finding the right light, then, that brings the messages 
and images of her work to the surface. The light she brings to 
her work focuses on both the ambivalence and anger of being 
involved and caring. The message of her poem “Revolution” 
illuminates her hopes for the future, revolution and social 


change: 


I would not have gotten in this boat with you. 

I would not 

except 

where else was there 

to go? 

The water 

was cold. 

I would not have let you throw away the oars. 

I knew what would happen next, 

except 

what else was there to do, 

struggle 

in a boat with a leak over cold water? 

Her Feminist voice leaves us thinking about the women of 
the ’60s, struggling to resolve their own concerns and needs 
with leftist ideology. She had no choice but to join the 
revolution for ** Where else was there to go. .. ?” She was 
involved, but stepping into the boat did not mean that she left 
her doubts and questions back on the dock. Feminists and 


Continued on page a¢ 
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Rape: The Power 
of Consciousness 


By Kerry Anna Cobra 


ase apc he ANS ed ip ile i. Sy SS AONE 


Rape The Power of Consciousness unites two crucial 
streams of thinking and is one of the five books I would 
survive on if marooned away from the company of thinking 
women. Written oyer a period of about ten years, the range of 
its vision of woman’s life and the brilliance of its breathtaking 
analysis/expos€ of rape in our culture make it unique. 

The truth about rape, and the lies that protect and 
perpetuate the rape mentality, are revealed with accurate 
grace in the book’s first essays. Here Griffin’s words resound 


with the newness and danger of making some of those’ 


statements for the first time—1971 is the first essay’s date. 

“‘Rape,” Griffin writes, “is not an isolated act that can be 
rooted out’ of a cultural system where rape’s corollaries— 
affirming helplessness and“‘chastity’’ for females, aggression 
and heartlessly domineering sexuality for males—are rein- 
forced in a million subtle and overt ways. “The same men and 
power structure who victimize women are engaged in raping 
Vietnam, raping Black people, and the very earth we live 
upon. Rape is the classic act of domination where... hatred, 
contempt, and the desire to break or violate personality take 
place. This breaking of the personality characterized modern 
life itself. No simple reforms can eliminate rape...the quintes- 
sential act of a civilization which, as Valerie Solanas warns, 
is in danger of ‘humping itself to death’” 

Griffin cites case after case, person after person: rapists, 
women they attacked, prison officials, courtroom transcrip- 
tions, police; quotes Ovid, Cleaver, Ibsen, and the Yale Law 
Journal as well as Woolf, Weil, Greer, Millett, Mead, Lorde, 
Daly. The tension builds towards an analysis more compre- 
hensive and strangely timeless than that in Susan Brownmit 
ler’s excellent Against Our Will 

However, what makes this small book (102 pages of text) 
unique beyond its field is precisely the consideration of “the 
power of consciousness” found in its third essay, final 
“collage,” and valuable listing of anti-rape centers all over 
the country. From the strength and sweetness of our dreams, 
the wrenching away of our solitude, the nausea of our terror, 
and the exhaustion and hope of our work together against 


‘rape, our lives are here. 


Griffin manages to reunite the Spiritual and the political, 
reevaluating the “political” requirement that one dismiss 
one’s soul. ““ We are here, and we see, and there are things that 
we know. In the same motion with which we have denied the 
naturalness of phenomena imposed upon us, we have dis- 
covered ourselves.,.we know that a world without rape is 
possible. 

*,..Along with this, we know other things which make up 
the dimensions of this world. In this world, the lives of other 
beings are held as sacred, as is the life of the self. The body of 
woman is cherished. Desire in that body is loved, and the 
spirit in that body is visible and recognized in the smallest 
daily movements. 

What kind of minds find rape unimaginable?” 
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Stack O’ Wheats: profound 


silence 


By Wendy Martyna 


I enter a liquor store for a carton of milk. At the checkout 
counter, stacks of Hustler and Playboy surround my purchase. 
In bridal veil, with legs spread, a woman on the cover stares 
up at me and the clerk. It had been a beautiful afternoon. 

I feel assaulted by these images—not the mild erotic art 
and harmless jokes that some imagine, but cartoons depicting 


the “funny side” of child abuse and rape (‘Chester the 


Molester” is a regular feature); the photography and stories 
built on hatred and violence. The despair I feel is not only that 
these images exist, but that they are displayed so prominently, 
available to so many, here in this 41 st Avenue liquor store. 
Even more painful is the sense of living in a world that 
condones, that profits on, and that even elevates as “art” 
these images equating our sexuality with violence and pain. 

Deborah Spray has served us all by bringing such issues as 
these to public discussion. Her recent series of articles, as 
well as the excellent discussions by De Clarke and Kerry 
Anna Cobra, have been among the most substantive and 
finely-written to appear in this paper. Yet the response to 
these articles has been disturbing, not so much for what has 
been said as for what has not To read many of the letters 
written by administrators as well as students, one would 
imagine this scenaria An enraged feminist destroys a 
collection of artistic photographs because she doesn’t like 
them. She does this because she hates men, and is over- 
emotional (being easily upset by accounts of murder and 
rape). She intends that everyone do the same. 

I exaggerate, only slightly, for effect. I am concerned about 
the silence that has surrounded the substantive issues raised 
by Spray’s destruction of the ‘‘ Stack O’ Wheats” prints. Her 
action has been viewed by many as an irresponsible and ilk 
considered act of “‘censorship,” rather than an act of civil 
disobedience, resulting from sustained and reasoned consi- 
deration. 

What has been assumed to be at stake is the right for any 
individual to enter the library and destroy any item they feel 
to be offensive. Spray’s action dos not deserve such classifi- 
cation. She did not intend, as she says, to destroy all the 
pornographic material in the library. She undertook her 
action, not as a prelude to acts of mass destruction, but as a 
reasoned course of civil disobedience—as a symbolic act 

Certainly there are important issues concerning individual 
vs. social judgments of appropriateness, certainly there are 
issues here concerning the application of First Amendment 
rights. But to raise such issues by comparing her actions to the 
practice of the Inquisition or the Nazi regime, without 
probing the more involved questions concerning this particular 
action, is to ignore the complexity both of this action and of 
those principles. The university is intended to raise and 
discuss critical issues of moral complexity. What I have seen 
in response to her action are simplistic statements of moral 
principles—principles which are themselves exceedingly 
complex. 

Any act of civil disobedience is liable to the charge: ‘‘ What 
if everyone were to act in this way?”’ The fact is that everyone 
is not going to undertake the kind of well-considered and well 
defended symbolic action that Spray did (how much 
better a world we would live in, were everyone’s actions 
undertaken with such sustained reflection and consideration 
of moral complexity). 

Her action is not very different from similar cases of civil 
disobedience concerning military issues and nuclear weapons. 
When anti-war ‘protestors, many of them clergy, poured 
blood on draft board files—a symbolic act—they did not 


imagine this would eliminate the Selective Service System. 
Had that been their objective, they would have carried out 
their actions much more systematically. When Spray poured 
chocolate syrup on the Krims collection—a symbolic act— 
she did not imagine this would eliminate all pornographic 


(Editors note Wendy Martyna is an Assistant Professor of 
Psychology at Stevenson.) 


images in the world, or even in the library. Both actions were 
symbolic. And it is those symbolic grounds that have been 
ignored in most discussions of the ‘Stack O’Wheats” 
controversy. It seems that the symbolic nature of civil 
disobedience is more easily understood when the subject is 
war than when it is violence against women. Spray’s action 
has been classified as ‘“‘censorship:” it has not even been 
taken serious by many to be classified in the complex terms 
of civil disobedience. 


Silence has also surrounded many other relevant issues: 

O Who was the faculty member who ordered the prints in 
the first place? What was their motivation? Why has that 
person not stepped forward to justify his or her choice of 
library materials? Pm not arguing here that that information 
should be matter of public record; simply noting with interest 


that the person has not made it so. 


OWhy would placing the material in a special section, 


; : along with an explanatory note, be seen as “censorship?” How 


does this differ from the decisions librarians ordinarily make 
about what to place where, how to display things in 


| appropriate context? 


O Why have so few faculty members contributed to the 


| discussion? The issue crosses over many disciplines, and 
q stri 


s at the heart of current social concerns. 
e,have heard that Spray’s action threatens the very 


foundations of the University. I would not have done what 


Spray did. But that doesn’t deter me from seeing her actions 


as truly compatible with, rather than contradictory to, the 


nature of the University. Why? She enabled a sustained 
examination of critical issues facing all of us. She developed a 
well-reasoned, well articulated defense of her action, designed 
to raise thoughtful discussion. She showed a willingness to 
explore the ethical, legal, and social implications of her 
actions, and to accept appropriate punishment. 

One need not endorse her action to see its value, or to 
respect the extraordinary commitment of time and money she 


has invested in what she sees as an educational project. Spray 


has made her own case eloquently in these pages. [ have 


never met her, but my reading of her case convinces me that 


she deserves more serious treatment than she has received . 
here. 

I hesitate to add my views to these pages, fearing that the 
complexity of my argument will be overlooked as surely as 
was hers. It is not her action that I argue for, it is an 
appropriate, reasoned, serious discussion of her action. I kept 
silent throughout these weeks primarily because I differed 
with her course of action, and felt enough had been said in 
opposition. I break that silence because I have come to see 
that not enough has been said—not enough that is directly 
addressed to the complex issues of civil disobedience raised 
by her cause. 

One who objects to the Hustlers and the Playboys is seen 
as a “prude.”’ One who objects to Krim’s “‘humorous”’ take- 
offs on theme murders (and who carries out civil disobedience to 
illustrate her objection), is-seen as a “censor.” The implica- 
tions of Sprays action are serious. They deserve to be taken 
seriously. Yet the implications of the photographs themselves 
are also serious, and they too deserve to be taken seriously. 
The Playboys and Hustlers remind me of those implications. 
And night itself reminds me, for when it closes in, as Deborah 
Spray wrote, “it comes like a prison.” 
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The Interview 


By Heidi Price 


As this scene opens, Berry, the heroine of our extended 
work-in-progress, is waiting with great trepidation to be 


‘Interviewed for a cocktail waitressing job at the Troubador. 


he eee eee oN ee DP hl. Sea yeee ek ea ee Fe age he 
Atall, thin severe-looking woman appeared in a jade green 


nearly backless leotard and tight blue jeans. She walked up to 
Berry who stood fidgeting beside the oaken barroom door. 
“Hi. Pm Dee,” she said directly in a whiskey voice. 
“*Helli, I mean, ho,” Berry mumbled, her nervousness 
suddenly tripling, 
“Aren't you the one who called here last week?” Dee 


Ficti 
leaned forward towards Berry, as if to pull the truth out of her. 
“No! Why no...I mean...I don’t know. I guess it was me. I 


mean L..” 
“*So what did you want to see me about? A job?” She gave 


\ 


Berry another no-nonsense squint, leaning closer in vehemence. 

“Uh... yes...uh... yes.” 

“And I didn’t tell you last week that you must have 
experience? You must know what goes into the drinks. You 
must know how to serve.” 

“But I do! I've been giving small parties in my living room 
and have served all the drinks myself. Of course, they’ re not 
real people and the strongest drink is orange juice...but... 
here...” Berry shoved a hot pink notebook at Dee. In it 
were typed the listings of about fifty mixed drinks and their 
contents carefully copied from Berry's mother’s battered 
blue “Joy of Cooking.” 

“Go ahead! Quiz me!” 

Dee opened the cover, a one-sided smirk coming to her 
feline face. 

‘“What’s your name?” 

“Huh? My what?” 

“Your NAME. You do have a name, don’t you?” 

“Of course I do! Everyone does.” 

“Well what IS it?” 

“Berry, BERRY Preush.” 

““Where have you worked?” 

“Worked?” Berry had become so leadened with anxiety 
that her mind refused to comprehend the simplest of questions. 

“Now don’t fuck with me,” Dee snapped in exasperation. 

‘Fuck with you? I'm not! I wouldn’t fuck with you. I'm not 
saying that you're not attractive...but I’m just not gay...” 


“I didn’t say WOULD you fuck me I said don’t fuck | 


WITH me. Just calm down and answer me.” 
“Tm sorry. Pm no servous...” 


““What. What was that? No service?” 

“I said Pm so NERVOUS.” 

““Now, what other jobs have you worked?” 

For all her stern demeanor, Dee was actually quite patient 
with Berry and, somehow, saw some rough scraping of a 
cocktail waitress in her. After telling her to come in the 
following night, Dee departed through the showroom door. 
Berry strolled joyfully around the gum-stained floor before 
leaving through the oaken door she stood by so tensely just a 
few minutes earlier. Outside on the sidewalk she attempted in 
her giddy joy to spin around seven times on one heel like the 
good witch of the North. But, losing her balance, she fell into 


the path of an old woman. The woman, dressed like a 


Bulgarian peasant, toppled sowing the sidewalk with gum 
papers she had been picking up. Apologizing profusely, 
Berry picked her up and gathered the scattered gum papers. 
The woman seemed to be more concerned with the undoing of 
her scarf than her fall or her gum papers. 

“It took me forty-five minutes to get that knct right,” she 
kept muttering over and over. “Forty-five minutes...” 

Back at her car, Berry found a curious envelope embraced 
by the windshield wiper. ‘“‘ Parking more than 18 inches from 
the curb” it read snidely. Undaunted, Berry kissed her first 
parking ticket exuberantly, like it was a hundred dollar bill that 
had dropped into her hand from a Goodyear blimp. Feeling 
christened, she backed into the mammoth car behind her and 
pulled out onto Santa Monica Boulevard. She felt glorious. 


Spee 
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revolutionaries today might do well to remember that and be 
sure to bring their reservations with them no matter how 
rocky the waters. The one doubt Griffin does not leave us, 
however, is that neither social nor personal change is easy or 


Safe. 
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The rest of her poems take us through her journeys to the 
lands of Native American thought, through the death and 
consequently the life of her grandmother, through the exhaus- 


tion of being an activist, a mother and a writer, and through . 


the loss of a lover. To read Sugan Griffin’s book of poetry isto 
see the textures of one womans life through love, like the iris 
of an eye, from the vantage point of the calmness of the eye of 
a hurricane. 


Woman and Nature 
By De Clarke 


“Its appearance gives us cause for roaring celebration” — 


Mary Daly 


It was this book which led me to ecological awareness 
through feminism— an expansion of ethic. My first tendency, 
on being asked to review Woman and Nature, was to lapse 
into the traditional cant of reviewers: an extraordinary 
work... defies comparison... full of fire and grace..and so 
forth. But the book has been so personal a revelation to me 
that I hate to obscure its impact, and insult Griffin’s genius, 
by mere ecstatic waffling 

Rather I will tell, as I would tell a friend, what the work has 
said to me about ecology and feminism. In Woman and 
Nature, Griffin shows how the “‘two’”’ are essentially one. Sh 
lays bare the structure of traditional patriarchal thought— 
how “woman” is equated with “nature,” how what is ‘‘not 
mankind” is “‘the world.” She exposes this system's assump- 
tion of the “right” to subjugate both. 

Extensive and conscientious scholarship underlies every 
sentence in the first part of the book ‘‘The Patriarchal 
Vision,” but there is no taste of pedantry, no need to fight the 
prose for its meaning, The references are politely gathered in 
an appendix, so that only those who want to need be 
distracted by them. It reads not as a textbook, but more like 
an involving dramatic monologue. 

She has made a collage of apparently unrelated materials— 
lumbering manuals, gynecological texts, the lives of artists 


| and scientists, and the pronouncements of male politicians, 


philosaphers, physicists and theologians. The collage slowly 
forms startling connections for the reader. 

Male description, cataloguing, alteration and exploitation 
of the planet is, suddenly, visibly identical with male 


psychoanalysis, beauty standards and surgical practices, and 
exploitation in the case of women. 

For the first time I saw the connection between the drugged 
woman strapped to the steel hospital table, forced into labor 
at the physician’s convenience, and the millions of drugged 
animals who live their short lives in artificial light or 
darkness, drugged and fed hormones to make them grow to 
the “correct” shape and size. For the first time, that 
woman—long known to me—was clearly the same as the 
abused earth, forced to produce, year after year, to a 
predetermined schedule, and altered with synthetic fertilizers. 
The moment of realization was terrifyingly clear. 

In the second part of the book, Griffin treats the reclama- 
tion of the female vision of the world and of women. I found it 
harder reading than the first part. However, I am not sure 
whether this was due to any faltering of Griffin’s flowing 
style, or to the total unfamiliarity of the vision to someone 
who was born and raised under the patriarchy. Perhaps it was 
difficult to write; but at times it soars out of difficulty into pure 
lyricism. 

The first passage that comes to mind by way of illustration 
is the retelling of the history of women and reality. The lie 
about women is that we are frivolous, impractical, out of 
touch with reality, and consequently weak; but Griffin fairly 
sings the long story of women’s lives, the endless confronta- 
tion with harsh realities. We healed (and held) the sick and 
dying, we gave birth, we had blood on our hands from birth- 
ing, from the killing of chickens, from the dressing of wounds. 
We saw our children starve on the playgrounds of the armies 
of men; we absorbed the wearing-away of the world, patching 
and mending and healing, we knew the cost of repairing life as 
it unravelled. 

‘We were the ones who decided this can go on no longer, 
and placed our bodies in the way...’’ One is reminded of ther 
and placed our bodies in the way...’’ One is reminded of the 
women in Oregon fighting bitterly to ban teratogenic herbicides, 
fighting for the right to bear whole children. One is reminded 
of the growing concern among women to resist wholesale 
nuclearization, knowing what damage radiation may do to 
children unborn. We fight for control over our bodies, for our 
health and integrity and survival— and for the survival of the 
planet they are one and the same. 

Above all, Griffin illuminates the feienaciia power of 
women to change the world. We are more than half the 
population. When we decide “this can go on no longer,” 
when we ‘‘put our bodies in the way,” the madness must 
cease. 

It is in our hands and within our capacity, she seems to tell 
us, to heal ourselves and the planet, if we will only realize our 
common cause with the Earth—that we are one. And she 
shows us, beyond doubt, that we are. 
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By Marina Fitchen 
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Interview with a biker's lad. 


She is simply dressed in a striped sweater and tight jeans. 
Leaning back in her chair, her slender arm is casually poised 
as she waves a Cigarette. With her lightened hair and sparse 
make-up, she could be a young woman home from college. 
She’s not. She’s a biker's lady—not a biker with a patched 
club, but an independent. Smiling warmly, she shakes her 
head. “A lot of people have the wrong idea,” she says. 

‘‘What is a biker? How do you define the wind? It’s a 
lifestyle. People have this idea it’s being in leather jackets, 
terrorizing women, beating people, stuff like that. It’s not. It’s 
a lifestyle centered around a bike, usually a Harley-Davidson cause 
it's American made. It’s the sound, too. Yamaha, Honda, 
Kawasaki, they sound like a rubber band. But a Harley has a 
roar, a rumble...a macho sound. It’s bent toward the male 
ego, and Harleys fall apart faster, so the guys are always 
working on ’em.”’ It occurs to her what she just said and she 
leans forward, assuring ““Oh, but Harley’s still the best. It 
keeps the guys busy, working on the bike all the time. The 
motorcycle is the center of the lifestyle. We had a car and a 
truck, but everything was centered on the bike. We even went 
to a wedding on the bike. A wedding'”’ 

With a laugh, she settles back in the chair. “It’s a total 
freedom, the freedom to pack up and go where you want, 
when you want. The important things are: one, a motorcycle, 
two, a roof over your head, although that’s not so important 
And brotherhood, meaning another biker or bro’ comes first, 
before anybody else. You band together against anyone 
who comes against your lifestyle. It’s a whole community, a 
whole ‘nother community within a community. You can 
define what they believe, but they’ re all individuals and they 
have their different beliefs. It'd be hard to really tell you about 
them. The biker’s code and all Id be in big trouble. 

“Tt has a lot to do with prejudice, too. White power 
supremacy. Mexicans and stuff are ok, but Blacks—they just 
don’t like em, they downright hate ’em. If I ever mentioned I 
have friends who are Black, oh, baby.”’ She raises an eyebrow 
knowingly for emphasis, flicks an ash. ‘‘ My old man collects 
eagles and gestapo stuff, World War II things. Bikers are into 
symbols like the thirteen and the Angel of Death A lot 
revolves around that ’cause bikers die young. It’s a hard 
lifestyle and riding hard does ’em in. If they live past forty 
everyone helps celebrate.” 

She pauses a minute, then goes on with a shrug ‘‘ People 
have a lot of misconceptions about bikers. A lot of it’s cause 
the 60s and early movies. Back in the 60s when there was a 
lot of drugs and violence—that’s what people remember. 
There’s a saying a lot of bikers like. It’s on posters and 
buttons and things. It says, ‘When we do wrong, no one 
forgets. When we do right, no one remembers.’ 

‘People remember Altamont, 60 minutes, the Banditos in 
Teas, white slavery, arms, drugs, things like that. They don’t 
remember the good things. Like every Christmas there’s a toy 
run. Each biker brings a new toy to donate to the needy 
children, but you get less coverage of that than you do of 
Altamont. They’re not cheap toys either. Some of them are 
really expensive. One biker came riding up with a teddy bear 
taller than me, and I'm five-five. That's an expensive bear,” 
she stressed with a nod. 

“*And then there’s the Vampire run to give blood. That one 
goes on three times a year in California alone, It’s sponsored 
by the Modern Motorcycle Association. And you can’t be 
strung out or an alcoholic to give blood, you have to be 
healthy. Afterwards everyone parties, gets ripped, but that 
can be peaceful too. Then there’s the Redwood run to Willets. 
You get a pin if you go to that one. The guys have pins from 
different runs. The money from the pins goes for funds, like 
the one against the helmet law. Bikers don’t want to wear 
helmets ’cause that cuts down on their freedom. If they want 
to feel the wind in their. hair, man, that’s their business and 
nobody else’s. 
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What is a 
biker? 

How do you 
define the 
wind? It’s a 
total freedom... 
but people get 
the wrong 
idea. 


“But anyway, bikers do a lot of things for the community. 
When they’re on a run and they want to camp somewhere, 
they'll ask the owner if it’s all right, then they'll clear out the 
weeds so there won't be fires. Of course, there are always 
those who leave worse than they were, but like I said, they re 
all individuals like anybody else.” 

She takes a draw of her cigarette. “‘ Equal rights has started 
to touch the biker field, too. There’s very few chicks that ride, 
very few and far between. A girl may have her own scooter, 
but she’s still considered less. She has to be tougher than 
other girls, and sometimes people call those girls ‘macho- 
ettes.” Some of them are still feminine. Oh, and they’re 
usually old ladies or good friends. 

“There are four types of ladies in the biker community. Pm 
an old lady, even though me and my old man split. We'll get 
back gain. An old lady is who the biker lives with, the one he 
marries, has kids with. 

Then there’s the house mouse. She plays the role of the old 
lady and fills the physical needs, but he doesn’t care about 
her. She’s not trusted to know things like the old lady, even 
when it concerns her life. She can be thrown out any time. 
She’s only temporary, until he gets tired of her or he gets an 
old lady. She knows she’s a house mouse. She gets called that 
to her face. I'd get in fights with my old man and say, ‘Oh, ’'m 
nothing but a house mouse.’ Anyway, a house mouse will 
never become an old lady unless she meets some guy who 
didn’t know she was a house mouse. Nobody’ll accept her, 
she gets so little respect.” She laughs curtly, with a sniff of 
contempt. 

‘Then there’s mommas or one-nighters, sleezers. There’s 
lots of names for ’em. She’s the pass-around-pack of the 
group. She’s the lowest on the pole. She doesn’t get any 
respect, not even from the old ladies. Oh, and the good friend 
or sister—but she’s not the lowest. There’s nothing sexual, 
she’s just your sister, a really good friend. A guy Il take her on 
arun and they'll sleep in separate bags. She’s as respected as 
an old lady which is the highest respect you can get. 

Ive always been an old lady. I don’t plan to be anything 
else. P ve been a good friend and a sister, but I don’t plan to be 
anything else. And it’s good. I get everything I want, but not 
always when I wanted. When I moved in, I had this albino 
parakeet, wouldn’t do anything, My old man got it to sit on his 
shoulder. Well, someone let it outside. I spent three nights 
outside looking for that bird till there was this thunderstorm. I 
knew the bird was dead. My old man said he'd get me another 
one. That was in September. Finally, two weeks before 
Christmas he took me to a pet store. I kept looking at all the 


birds but he said they were too expensive. But he got me one. 
Two hundred dollar bird. He was real emotional. He said, 
“Well, you deserve it darling, ’cause I love you.” Then when I 
started crying, he said, ‘go to the bedroom if you’ re going to 
cry.” 

“He never hit me. And it was his way or no way, although I 
usually got my way cause I learned how to manipulate him. 
If I needed loving or a hug, he was there. We never went 
hungry. Like I said, I always got what I needed, although 
sometimes I had to get dramatic to make a point. One time I 
lost weight and said I needed some new clothes. He said no 
until one time when his friends were over and I took off my 
belt and my pants feel all the way to the floor. He said, ‘Yeah, 
let’s get you some pants.’ I made my point. 

“But he could buy whatever he wanted. I had to ask him, 
even though it was our money. There are other things like 
that, too. If I was ever arrested and sent to jail, Pd have to wait 
awhile, but if he was in, P'd have to get him out immediately, if 
not sooner. He’s allowed to complain, yell, scream, what- 
ever. 'm supposed to restrain myself, do it tactfully. Then 
one time, he was sick. I had to take off work to take care of 
him. But when I was sick, I had to go to my mother’s to get 
some peace cause Im not allowed to be sick He’d make me 
get out of bed.”’ 

She shakes her head and smiles. She becomes thoughtful, 
then leans forward and begins slowly, ‘‘ Another thing you’ ve 
got to remember is that a biker lives for today and maybe 
tomorrow. If my old man got killed, P'd receive everything— 
the house, transportation. His bros would be sure I'm 
provided for. He set that up after we'd been together only nine 
months. That’s how much he respects me. Like I said before, 
he could never live with no house mouse. He doesn’t trust 
anybody, ‘cept his dog. Not completely. Never ever would, 
never ever will. And I don’t completely trust him. It’s that 
way. Too many flaws in human nature. 

“Tt’s hard lifestyle to get out of,”’ she states coolly, “from a 
woman’s standpoint It’s the only type of men [ve ever 
known, I don’t know how to act around other types. It’s a 
male dominated lifestyle, but let another man try todominate 
me and he’s in trouble.’ She pauses a minute, then adds 
wistfully, “‘Sometimes I want to break away. Like right now. 
This break is temporary. Me and my old man will get back 
together, but right now I need to get into myself. For me, it’s 
not as free. Some women can stay in it constant. I need to be by 
myself, I need time to think without anybody influencing 
me.” With a smile, she shrugs and pulls another cigarette 
from her purse. 
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by Kerry Anna Cobra 


the newspaper. But somebody had to draw those car 

toons Jerome Schiller and Jessé Siegman are two 
popular student cartoonists/graphic artists As the two Graph- 
ics Guild members recently prepared to leave Santa Cruz, with 
bachelor's degrees and each other, they granted this interview. 
Kerry Anna: How did you get involved in graphics work at 
UCSC? 


T comics are the first thing many people turn to in 


B Jerome When I came here, the’ other Graphics Guild 


member who enjoyed various kinds of cartooning and 
underground-comics was Phil Orr. At first, we figured the 
thing to do was to go as far over the edge as possible, and we 


Aried to. Over the years, though, I’ ve gotten more interested in 


iCartoon Characters 


creating clearer, more accessible comics, getting away from 
the obscurity. : 
Jesse: What do you mean accessible? You’ ve had to believe 
someone understood your weird cartoons, _- 
Jerome 1 always hoped somebody did. They contained 
personal ideas, but weren’t presented all that well 

Anyway, after contributing to the Guild for a couple of 
years I felt like there was an incredible amount of good work 
being done here. it made me want to put out a book on my 
own, featuring independent Santa Cruz artists. It was an 
emotional thing with me—I wasn’t particularly thinking 
ahead as to whether Peer Pressure—the book—would be 
succssful, It was financially a flop, ‘‘ Last Gasp” in Berkeley 
is currently the only distributor of Peer Pressure 

After that I swore I'd never edit and organize another book, 
but I was asked to take over for an outgoing editor of the 
Graphics Guild's books—the S/ug series—and I did that for 
two years. I’ve gotten experience in all aspects o7 publishing, 


e 


- from soliciting funds to doing layout to distribution. It was an 


enjoyable way to learn all that—I had complete creative 
control The important thing I learned about distribution is 
that for an independent, with no network, it’s financially very 
risky—unless you can be part of a movement, or like Zippy, 
who’s a movement unto himself. One place we tried to sell 
comics to, who refused us, said “‘Ten years ago we would 
have sold hundreds of these.” In the Sixties. Nowadays, if 
you could tie in with the new wave, you could get an 
independent project off the ground. 

Jesse 1 began by volunteering to do a comic strip for College 
8. They hired me to do all their artwork. I did just about 
anything they needed for about two years. Now P mjust doing 
my comic strip, Future Games, I ve worked on the design for 
the new College 8 facility and for PNFF, Friends of the 
River, the Waybacks... - 

Kerry Anna: What artists do you admire? 

Jesse Roger Dean and, of course, Doonesbury’s Garry 
Trudeau. My influences include Mad magazine and the fact 
that I just have a knack for doing this. I can create graphics 
that people are attracted to. 

What Pve done is largely advertising, which I like, but you 
don’t get support for that from the teachers here. I’ve had it 
easy so far because I’ve believed in everything 've had to 
advertise. Not like trying to tell people sugary cereals are 
good for them arguing about which way the little bears on the 
package should be running, As it is, I've advertised for 
education and recreational events. And rock and roll; it isn’t 
necessary, but I love it. 


Interview 


My comic strip is my vehicle for political statements, but I 
haven't used it as much as I could. I want to present new 
ideas, but in a way that won't put people off—I think that 
when you're presenting a new idea you have to keep some 
other things stable. My characters look pretty much like my 
audiences, and I think that helps the ideas come across. I can 
see humor in everything, 

I also think a lot about how I present women and men. 
Sometimes I stay awake and think about that one... 

Kerry Anna: Your portrayals of women are really lively and 
human—not like a lot of cartoons. 

Jesse Yeah? Good; I don’t get a great deal of feedback about 
it but I really try. I've actually had some people think my 
female characters were men because of the way they act— 
Jerome They look like men sometimes. 

Jesse You just have a certain idea of what women look like. 
My characters look strong and healthy, with strong faces. 
Kerry Anna: What about your influences, Jerome? 
Jerome Justin Green, the author/artist of “Binky Brown 
Meets the Virgin Mary,” R. Crumb and Rick Griffin (record 
albums and “Tales From the Tube”). Looking at their work, I 
was not only impressed and excited, but inspired to do it 
myself. Another day-to-day inspiration has been Phil Orr 
(UCSC student). He not only does some excellent artwork, 
he also has a good time. 

Kerry Anna: What do you see as the major problems of the 
comics medium and cartoons? What really bothers you? 
Jesse I think the syndicated strips( newspaper comics) rarely 
present new ideas. Some are stone age: Mary Worth! Mike 
Nomad! The man that writes Mike Nomad once tried to 
portray communal living as men with long hair and women 
with creweuts being weird. : 
Jerome | don’t want to defend all of them, but some, like 
Nancy are so regressive and mundane that they become 
transcencdent. In their naivete they touch the essence of 
human experience. 

Jesse The drawing in Blondie is very good. The graphics in 
Broomhilda, for instance, the trees, are sometimes good, but 
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by Adam Goldman 


M.B. Hanrahan’s 


SEVEN EVES‘<‘ 


= 


raduating seniors are a dime a dozen this time of 

G but graduating Bone Sisters are rare. Members 

of a cadre of artists and thinkers, the Bone Sisters 

share an uncommon lust for life and almost boundless energy 
for work and play. : 

Bone Sister Maribeth Hanrahan (M.B.) is a senior in the 
art program. M.B.’s senior project is called SEVEN EVES 
and brings objects (made by the artist) and events (orches- 
rated by the artist) together in the College Five Dining Hall 
Gallery. Paintings, drawings, metal sculptures, collages and 
wood sculptures will be on display 24 hours a day. 

The events scheduled include: Poetry readings by Bone 
Sister Lou Heaven on all seven of the eves. The mysterious 
“morning rituals” followed by the appropriate amount of time. 
“Fun and Games’ are scheduled to take place Monday 
evening from 8 to 11 pm. Thursday morning at 11 the “hours 
of truth” begin. Friday night will find M.B. collabgrators and 
visitors recording a jam session for toy instruments. For 24 
hours a day, from seven pm Sunday the 1 1th until sometime 
during the night of Saturday the 17th, the art show and artistic 
event that is SEVEN EVES will be open to the public. 

I joined M.B. and Bone Sisters Lou Heaven and Maggie 
(the Broken Bone Sister) at Chez Bone for dinner last week. 
Jeff Clapper (catch his collaborative performance at the 
opening reception, Sunday) was there, too. With near 
Rastafarian zeal, the Sisters Bone ingested their sacrament 
and the interview began. 

“They're giving me a fucking room—at school—it’s like 
just what I’ve always wanted,” said M.B. * We spend so much 
time in the studios, all the time, you might as well be sleeping 
there.” 

So someone is going to be there during the whole show, 
right? “J'm going to. I’m going to be living in the space and I'm 
really excited about that. The Dining Hall is really big—just 
like a big open space—perfect. ~ 

“The funny thing about people is, like, I'm sure a lot of 
people are going to read the poster and read the calendar and 
they’re still not going to comprehend that if it’s open 24 hours 
a day—that someone is sleeping there and living there.” 


a> 


24 hrs~ 


I ask M.B. where the idea to mix art objects with events 
came from: “I was thinking about it and I go‘well shit!’ I have 
this to do, this to do, this to do—you know, and I want to be 
here, here and I’m going to have to go home to do this. And I 
go, “wait a minute!’— you know, it’s like, if I was there all the 
time all those things wauld be completely mellow. 

‘A lot of my friends are really talented and they should be 

doing the work, too—know what I mean? It’s such a fucking 


big job—why do it all by yourself? 


“Pm pretty obvious and that was like the obvious idea— 


Interview 


and my collaborator, Lou Heaven, how could I be without 
her?”. Heaven adds: “I give my blood for art.” 

I ask how faculty have reacted to her plans so far: ‘‘] 
haven't talked to very many teachers about this—they 


probably think I’m joking. 


“It’s almost hard for me to believe that someone’s not 


gonna, like, smile at me when they see 


and talking to them so joyously. It’s like kind of funny, ‘cause 
I've told some teachers, but I really have been kind of—in my 
excitement to tell them— almost oblivious to the kind of looks’ 
they were giving me when I was telling them. I don’t really 
anticipate anything. I would love it if teachers would get into 
taking the calendar seriously and come and put in what they 


can do.” 


Aside from all the events and activities, this is really your 
show. We've got Maribeth Hanrahan, artist, exhibiting her 
work. Care to talk about that‘ “I do have a real desire to show 
people some of the things that I’ve made. I really have a 


strong desire. 


“I think I'm going to be as surprised as the next person 
seeing all the work together—I think that’s the impact of the 


show. 


The idea of just being able to catch everybody’s face will 
be intense joy. And all that time to talk to people—are you 


kidding me?— It’s what I’d love to do 


Profile 


a aenSanInERIERRInOnei cael 
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me smiling so happily 


all the time.” 0 


+> My Bone Sister > 


by Lynda Lou Weintraub 


Editor's Note: Lynda Lou Weintraub, poetess and bon 
vivant, shares living quarters with M.B. Hanrahan. This is 
her impression of life with the artist. 


gerous, smiling double face, was male-female, a 


E very obviously genuine work of art had this dan- 


merging of instinct and pure spirituality. 
—WNarcissus and Goldmund, Hermann Hesse 


In my morning, she’s already into early afternoon; she rose 
like the sun from the sky. Gauging life by our coffee cups, we’re 
as different as night and day; I’m black coffee, hers is brown- 
grey, ex-coffee/yeast/honey/powdered milk mix collage. My 
day exists in night when tiny morning hours creep art-day into 
strong black coffee night. Her stars come out floating in 
morning coffee as she creates every moment in her dream of 
daylight. But I know that night and day are one, they follow 
each other around in circles, we chase the roots of concepts 
that sometimes combine in a universal sunrise/set sky. 

Run on the beach, coffee, meditation, correspondence, 
lists: forms of morning ritual that rake her patterns into 
heaped mounds of dried leaves for pasting onto dead trees. 
She briskly sweeps the beach into our house with her body; 
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FUTURE GAMES 


ARE YoU SURE 


CHARACTERS continued 


it’ essentially a strip built around jokes at the expense of a not- 
pretty older woman. Of the syndicated things, Peanuts, 
Blondie, andDoonesbury are the best, not in any particular 
order though. 

As for mainstream comics, I never read them when I was 
little. They seemed mostly designed to teach small boys the 
male role. ['m interested in changing reality. 'd rather 
people would get out from behind TV’s and comic books and 
do something. Underground comics also seem like they’ re 
trying too hard to outrage, that is, the ones that don’t read like 
a poor rehash of a political article., 

Jerome Ive read that undergrounds are having problems like 
those of mainstream comics—repetition and an audience 
with set expectations and limited interests. In the words of a 
writer whose name I wish I could remember, “the only 
reliable audience for undergrounds today is the audience that 
wants comics about drugs and sex.” More thoughtful and 
experimental underground comic books, like Arcade, tend to 
fail financially. 

Kerry Anna: What do you want to do with your art? 
Jerome: Career-wise, I'd like to work with others on a 
publication, like Co-evolution Quarterly, collaborating with 
writers. Politically, P'd like to do cartoons about events as 
they happen. 

Kerry Anna: What are the conflicts in working as graphic- 
oriented artists at a fine-arts university? 

Jesse I don’t think that depriving students of opportunities to 
gain the more technical art skills will insure that they retain 
the moral commitments of their art instructors. I don’t even 


BONE SISTER continued 
BONE SISTER continued 


the place she’s just been makes granulated trails behind her as 
she moves so quickly from there to here. Running to speed up 
time. Running to escape time. She hums an ancient song 
through my head. Something she already whispered. Some- 
thing she once carved into a wooden piece of paper, or was it 
on the totem tree of knowledge with its lifesize rubber snake? 

How long have we known each other? Flood back six 
years, I was forever a writer, and she’s always been an artist, 
quick and intelligent, serious—work is work/play is play. 
And lots of play at all times. School evolved into art, we 
learned to let our work be play, creation became its own 
definition. Creation developed an evolution: ears listen, eyes 
see, tongues feel. A magic of a moon and star language that 
began evolving six years ago, another time, another place, our 
minds beginning to formulate the creative possibilities we 
now hold in our hands. Shelfers, Bones, Booty, Sensi, Cod, 
Drug arsenals, Oiech! Toy band Vicious Bee Party- Down— 


endless, limitless, we impose our own limits so we have no 
 .@ limits and success waves the white flag. 
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think it’s any more moral for an artist to sell one painting for 
thousands of dollars than to accept money for advertising 
products. Paintings can become just another way of storing 
money. 

Jerome It helped me a lot to be here in the fine art program, 


CARTOONING 


Ready to pick up pieces and form a morning collage. 
Coffee, an apple, peanut butter spread. Apple juice, apple 
sauce, apple and cheese, no apple jacks. Not like night: white 
dinners of milk, monterey jack melted on hard-boiled egg- 
whites, cottage cheese, or peeled apples. 

Yellow-headed flame, Red-haired fire, when I think of her I 
can't help thinking of me, as I see how we uncover buried 
treasure by leading each other in our favorite circles. 
Collaborating is our friendship as we come to creation 
through each other, slicing visions or reality with each other’s 
eyes. I still see the depths of an intricate collage; to merely 
imagine her, you could only be creating an understatement. 

She’s conceptual art in a human form. As an artist she’s 
decided to become her favorite work of art, the one she’s 
always working on, discovering the potentials of being an 
artistic evolutionist. She’s always moving, at peace her mind 
looks like it’s moving, her sleep is crazed with dreams. This 
business of life keeps her memory circling hawk circles 
around her intentions. : 


Poow! 


You didn’t comb 
your hair teday, 
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Pos SIBLE... 


but it’s unfortunate that that’s all that UCSC has. It’s also 
unfortunate that so many students and teachers are so grimly 
serious about art. They think it is important to the exclusion of... 
Jesse Food and air? 

Jerome Art's fantastic, but it’s no more sacred than the rest 
of the universe. 

Kerry Anna: Where can your recent work be seen? 

Jesse The new KZSC sticker is a collaboration between the 
two of us, with my drawing of a person blowing musical-note- 
shaped bubbles. My comic strip, Future Games, is still going 
into the College 8 newsletter and I did the t-shirt for the 
housing co-op. 

Jerome Besides Peer Pressure at “Last Gasp” and Slugs 
VII and VIII at Plaza Books, I just did a KZSC poster and a 
portrait of the Waybacks under water. Some of Jesse’s early 
Future Games are in Slug VIII, too. . 
Kerry Anna: Where do you go from here? 

Jesse We're heading for Los Angeles, where we’ve never 
been. We think it may be the best place to find entry-level 
graphic art jobs. The job we're looking for now, I see as a 
stopgap measure until 'm sure about job hunting and the job 
market is Richard Bolles’ series of life- planning books. That’s 
the most positive and realistic source ve ever seen. 
Jerome I'm looking forward to working with Jesse, and with 
more experienced graphic artists) When ['m talking to 
employers I call the magazines P ve worked on “graphic arts 
magazines.” I call them‘‘ humor magazines” when ’'m trying 


to explain to the campus patrol why I have an Acsticker. So it : 
goes... 


Before creation, we see the void in all realms. We love the 
black night that lurks behind the eyelids, and the thick day- 
shadow that darts in-and-out between the ears, white dark- 
ness in grey brains. Art is happening constantly. Why fight it? 
It used to be so easy until we realized we have to do it. Now 
it’s even easier. 

She can move to creation any ( in)consequential event that 
passes her path—giant mushroom sketches, madonnas, 
studies of fruit, TVs, phone cords, wall plugs, greek myths— 
sees the world as a series of impressions, in a world where 
dreams only withstand a fleeting test of permanence, from 
mystical musical time. Snake moon star memories, southern 
comfort and bones bones bones, uncle sidney and high school 
grad night, choosing the same dress fabric unknowingly, and 
now the same sunglass frame pattern—with collages in all 
points of time, her face as a collage, outfits dress her with 
technical individuality, because there’s no one like her in 
this world. : 


Maybe it’s breakfast time now. 0 


Film Reviews 


Although much of the material in the film isn’t anything 


Phillip Agee, a CLA member turned good, tells his story of 


Dratch and Francovich spent nearly five years and 


D 
| Not | Spyi 
ot just Spying... 
by Cindy Milstein 
aa aia a eed 
veryone should make it their business to see On 
E Company Business, athree-hour documentary on the 
CIA opening tonight at the Nickelodeon. 
Produced by Allan Francovich and Howard Drach, On 
Company Business is a powerful history of the CIA’s actions 
since its inception in 1947. Utilizing old newsreels, newspapers, 
film footage, interviews and the like, the film chronicles an 
unsavory story of CIA involvement in the major events of the 
last 30 or so years. 
On Company Business opens with the connection between 
postwar problems and the CIA’s beginnings. Much of the 
reason for the CIA was the Marshall Plan, a system which 
allowed the US to dump surplus goods on other countries, 
reduce unemployment here and build up a steady foreign 
trade. The CIA’s involvement in developing labor unions in 
Europe, which in turn went on strike, is documented in the 
iso film. 
ily Three hours of overwhelming material then unfolds, 
i; | following the CIA through “the Korean War, Cold War 
skirmishes in Iran and Guatemala, the failed Bay of Pigs 
est intervention in Cuba, full fledged military coupsin Braziland easily believe anything after this three hour “spy story.” 
Indonesia, the 20-year agony of Vietnam, the brutalization of 
Chile, and finally, Iran again,” write the producers. Allin all, _new—CIA people, both pro and con, have written numerous 
he it is almost too much to bear. books on the subject— it is nevertheless moving. Perhaps it is 
te- One sees the deliberateness with which the CIA intervened _ seeing it all at once, in an overview that represents both sides, 
ng in numerous Third World events, purposefully manipulating that makes the film so scary. This reviewer was particularly 
he history to their own advantage (i.e., America’s supposed moved by scenes of intervention into Iranian affairs and 
advantage). Seemingly separate and spontaneous events— _horror stories of CIA tortures in South American countries. 
gs overthrows of governments, assasinations, tortures, etc.— 
la are intimately linked and carefully planned. Indeed, one intrigue after intrigue. In the end of the film, he is accused of 
‘ly begins to marvel at the intelligence and skill of the CIA. Yet _ratting on a foreign CIA agent, who is subsequently killed. 
: that marvel is a chilling one. Agee, who stands as the foremost critic of the agency, claims 
One quickly begins to realize that the CIA is not some _ this is a means of discrediting his testimony. Again, one can 
er “isolated band of renegade spooks (Newsweek).” It is easily buy his story, especially after listening to CIA 
el controlled and directed by the White House—presidents— defenders David Atlee Phillips and Richard Helms bluntly 
a and multinational corporations. The CIA, in short, does not _ incriminate themselves. 
ob act alone or without instructions. Scenes of a Senate 
t’s committee investigation into the CIA are interspersed through- $350,000 on this movie. They accumulated “120 hours of 
out the film. But it is only at the end that we discover CIA _ filmed interviews with people who planned or implemented 
ith members have infilitrated these hearings. Somehow, one can American foreign policy” and “50 hours of news film,” 
to 
rts 
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ng Around 


by Sharan Street 


and stories of folk legend. However, in the media age, 

this subject has fallen under the domain of fly-by- 

night film companies and Disney Studios. The proliferation 

of animal features on The Wonderful World of Disney pro- 

voked many a child to groan“ not another baby cougar (otter, 
coyote...) story.” 

But The Black Stallion is definitely a horse story of a 


A animals leap, crawl, fly and gallop through the fables 


\ different color. Produced by Coppola’s Omni Zoetrope 
Studios, the film (directed by Carroll Ballard) is based on a 
novel of the same name by Walter Farley. It chronicles the 
| relationship between a young boy and a wild stallion, their 


adventures together on a desert island, and the problems they 
encounter when forced to return to an urban setting. 

Mercifully, Kelly Reno. (who plays the young Alec 
Ramsey) is a natural child actor, never falling back on false 
ingenuousness and an inane grin to get through a scene. He 
maintains an air of dignified astonishment at the world 
around him. 


The film starts on a passenger steamer off the North © 


African coast. Country-western singer Hoyt Axton makes a 
rare screen appearance in a credible, though brief, perfor- 
mance as Alec’s boisterous father. Other characters floating 


ae ; : EET 
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according to their literature. The CIA, says Francovich, 
would have “a hell of a time trying to stop this film because 
everything is highly documented. They can’t deny anything, 
And they don’t want to go to court and get more publicity.” 

This film, says Francovich, will ‘let Americans decide for 
themselves if they want this to go on. They’ve never really 
had the chance before.” 

One could say, after three thoroughly exhausting hours, that 
the movie is one-sided. That the CIA comes off looking 
extremely bad, perhaps worse than it actually is. And truly, 
the producers were probably swayed by the research they did. 
Yet, overall, the film seems to have a large dose of reality to it. 
That’s what’s upsetting. 

‘After seeing On Company Business you ll probably be 
scared. You'll even be mad. And rightly so. The world moves 
in mysterious ways, but our intelligence operations have had 
too large a hand in that mystery for too long a time. Pethaps 
this film will make the American citizenry just a little bit more 
questioning of that unlimited power. 

On Company Business is a “must see’’ for all of us.O 


aimlessly around the boat are swarthy and sinister foreigners 
who look like they were culled from a Thirties “B” movie. 

However, this driftwood is easily overlooked in favor of the 
more satisfying moments of initial contact and succeeding 
attempts at communication between the boy and the stallion 
as they break through barriers of mistrust and fear. At its core 
this is a film about love and trust, a gut level probe into the 
need for companionship that exists in living things. 

As in many stories about children set in the real world, 
eventually the desires and proprieties of adults come to bear 
upon the boy when their sojourn on the island ends. The latter 
half of the film shows the effect of adult expectations upon the 
understanding forged between the two characters. 

Mickey Rooney, as an aging jockey and horse trainer, and 
Teri Garr, as Alec’s mother, are two actors who come on the 
scene in the closing half of the film. Rooney is perfectly cast in 
his role, making up for the fact that both these characters are 
rather one dimensional. 

But the real star of the movie is the soundtrack. The 
instrumental variations interlock superbly with the changing 
locales, creating an appropriate mood to match the actions. 
The scenery ranks a close second. Dizzying shots of vivid 
blue water and eerie rock formations abound, not to mention 
the many stallion shots for horse fetishists. 

This film can be seen as an adventure story, an allegory or 
horse porn. But whichever it is seen as, it is certainly meantto 
be seen. 0) 
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City on a Hill Press — 8 May 1980 


by Richard von Busack 


local entertainment newspaper with the initials 

A" featured on its cover a cartoon of a cute lil’ 

rger and a grim salad boxing it out. Of course, a 

bowl of wet vegetables doesn’t have a ghost of a chance 
against that prince of sandwiches, the hamburger. 

I believe, though, that more is at issue here than whether or 
not the burger would KO the wimpy salad in three rounds. In 
other words, I take offense at Good Times’ claim that they 
know where the best burgers in Santa Cruz are located. The 
items listed in GT’s story might be superb; their buns may be 
as fresh and as snowy white as the crest of Kilimanjaro, their 
patties as juicy and geometrical as ripe tangerines—but I'll 
never know, because on the whole, they were all as expensive 
as going out for Szechwan. 

The search for a decent hamburger in Santa Cruz is like the 
search for last quarter's evaluations. The really excellent 
burger is hidden under a fiberous network of sprouts, guarded 


zealously by locals, or (as in GT’s choices) is priced out of 


reach of us transient students. 
For myself, I feel that there are four things which mark a 
high class burger stand: 
1. The ability to compose a decent milk shake; 
2. Skillfully executed french fries; 
3. The burger itself, and; 
4. Cost efficiency, as they say in the aerospace industry. 
The stand in Santa Cruz that fulfills all of these require- 
ments most accurately is Jack’s on Cedar Street at Lincoln. 
The burgers there were supreme, and the milkshakes top 
quality, not too bland and not too sweet. The major problem 
with Jack’s is that it closes long before it should, making it 
impossible to get dinner there. Rick’s Burger Pit on Mission 
(or “hamburger row,” as it is known to aficionados) is a high- 
quality, low-priced hamburger stand of which any town 
would be proud. It has the added advantage of better hours 
and a close location to both campus and Rotten “‘home of the 
sixty-cent cigarettes” Robbie’s gas station. 
I prefer to support the small, privately-owned sleezeburger 
stand. However, hunger has won over scruples more times in 
my life than I care to think about. For this reason, I mention 


Recapitulation 


by Bernard Golden 


much haven’t been such a good area for literature. 

Goodbye, Columbus hung out there and A Separate 
Peace (the first introduction to “literature” for many of us in 
high school, speaking of adolescence) looked over World 
War II youth. But generally speaking, growing up has always 
been considered the interest of minor writers or the theme of 
minor books. However, Wallace Stegner’s latest novel, 
Recapitulation, deals with the meaning of adolescence. 

Stegner is not a minor writer, nor are his themes unimpor- 
tant: he had been writing novels for many years; he is 
critically well-regarded (with both a National Book Award 
and a Pulitzer Prize to his credit); he has even had one of his 
novels turned into an opera. Unfortunately, his writing is 
sometimes pedestrian and occasionally even clumsy. A 
person.can find himself reading more for the message than for 
the enjoyment of the story. 

Still, his books speak to the heart and I always look forward 
to reading his novels. I was not prepared, though, for the 
beauty ‘and power of Recapitulation. Reading it is being 
submerged into a deep pool of adolescent memories that are 
stunning in their vividness and meaning, 

The story line-in Recapitulation is deceptively simple. A 
retired ambassador named Bruce Mason comes back to his 
home town of Salt Lake City, Utah, to bury his last relative, 


T=: tender years of adolescence that we all cherish so 


an aunt. He stays the weekend, making funeral arrangements, 


and finishes the task on Sunday afternoon, He leaves almost 
immediately, called back to active duty by the State Depart- 
ment. 

The real subject of the book, however, is Mason’s troubled 
adolescent memories, which he confronts and must somehow 
come to terms with. This consuming task begins when he 
visits the funeral home which is preparing his aunt for burial, 
and finds that the home is a converted apartment house that a 
girlfriend once lived in. This chance contact with the past 
triggers the main story: Mason’s boyhood and how it affects 
him as an adult. 

The next two days are filled with past reminders of his life. 


He. walks and drives through different parts of Salt Lake, 
finding some landmarks of his youth still present. The hotel 
he stays at housed his college prom—where he went on his 
first date with a girlfriend he worshipped and later lost to a 
rival. He finds only one of the houses that he and his family 
lived in; the others have succumbed to progress, as has much 
of the Salt Lake that he knew. 


More disturbing than physical changes are the memories: 


stirred by their remembrance. The houses remind him of his 
family. His father had been a bootlegger, consequently, the 
family never earned the respect of their Mormon neighbors. 
Mason is reminded constantly of his hatred for his father, who 
forced his family to live a life devoid of security and stability. 
He remembers his father treating him with condescending 
disapproval and later with envious disdain as Bruce became a 
successful athlete and scholar at college. His mother is more 
sympathetic, but she can understand Bruce no more than her 
husband. 

Another set of uneasy memories concerns the girlfriend 
that he chased, caught and lost. She was his first love, but 
later dropped him for a lecherous, wisecracking acquaintance— 


_ all the more disturbing since Mason thought he was in love 


with a quiet, modest girl. 

A third set of memories concerns his life as he matures, a 
college man with good grades and a bright future. In spite of 
his success, the older version of Bruce Mason has his 
problems, too. Still insecure from childhood, he must decide 
on a future, whether to stay in too-comfortable Salt Lake City 
with a wife and business or to leave for a more challenging 
life. 

All of these memories are strengthened for the ambassador 
when his adolescence comes to an abrupt halt. Barely 
finished with his undergraduate education, his brother dies of 
pneumonia. Months later, his mother dies of cancer. While 
Mason is away at law school, his girlfriend jilts him for 
another man.The only person left at home that Mason is 
emotionally tied to is his father, a man whom he detests. 

Salt Lake City holds nothing for him. His alienation from 
the city is completed when he returns to bury his father, who 
has died in a lurid murder-suicide with a whore. Mason turns 
his back on Salt Lake and leaves, thinking he will never come 


that Burger King is the best of the corporate burger stands. 
The justly famous “‘Whopper’” is, though snubbed by GT, 
one of the best burgers in town: sizeable, economical and 
omnipresent (Burger Kings are, after all, everywhere). 

Del Taco (on “hamburger row’’) serves a fair-to-good 
burger and has unusually good french fries. 

McDonald’s is McDonald’s wherever it is. How they 
reached the position they have in the food chain is anybody’ s 
guess. Burger King is better, Jack in the Box more funny 
looking and a hundred thousand stands are more sincere. 
Still, McDonald’s is the cheapest and the one here in Santa 
Cruz has a charming view of the traffic on the Row. 

Out of the hamburger realm itself (but serving a decent 
hamburger) is the Las Palmas Taco Bar (on Front Street 
near the Boardwalk). Santa Cruz has no better discount 
burritos and tacos. It also serves one of the best milkshakes in 
town. 

Oakes Coffee Shop serves up an honorable-mention 
burger and it’s also the only one you'll get on campus unless it 
comes from SAGA. 

See you at the clinic. 


back. He never has a chance to smooth the sharp corners of 
his adolescence during the next few years, a natural process 
for most people. So, in a sense, there is no Mason between the 
two versions in the book: one, the troubled boy-man; the 
other, a retired old man. 

We watch Bruce Mason flip through these memories. 
Could he have been such a person, he asks himself, shaking 
his head at his antics and despairs. He can see them as they 
really were: normal, even typical for a young man growing up 
at that time and place. But no matter how he realizes that 
those experiences are uniquely his, they are the foundation of 
the man that he became. He cannot slough them off, but must 
reclaim and absorb them. 


Book Review 


Stegner portrays the feelings of adolescence accurately 
without sliding into a cheaply sentimental or melodramatic 
account—no easy task. The emotional yet carefully handled 
story gives the theme its power. Mason’s memories are fluid, 
slippery. We see him sliding back and forth between different 
parts of his youth, unable to control which versions come up 
for viewing. The reader cannot help but be reminded of his 
own life: we cannot select what memories we want to use to 
shape our self-understanding, but must accept whatever 
comes to the surface. 

Stegner’s writing is immaculate in Recapitulation. He 
draws the reader in, hypnotizing him with language, unobtru- 
sively, seducing him into the depths of a young man’s life. 

Even though Stegner grounds the book completely in the 
particulars of Mason’s own life, we see his main message, 
aimed straight at us: that in any adult one can see the shadow 
of the youth, that early experiences and feelings set the path 
that one follows throughout life. There is no way to transcend 
one’s beginnings. Rather than trying to ignore or suppress the 
past, we must embrace it. 

It is to Stegner’s credit that, realizing this, the reader is not 
dismayed at a deterministic theme, but exhilarated that so 
much power resides in an earlier time, and so much life can be 
found in a Recapitulation. 0 
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SERVICES 


B. L. SCHWARTZ CONSTRUCTION. Remodel- 
ing, additions, plans. Recommendations, quality work. 
Barry Schwartz, 427-2056. 


Fight inflation’. YOUR PLACE OR MINE? offers 
you a super deal on hair design for spring During 
May, haircuts only $10, trims only $8 (Add$3 service 
charge for outcalls). Hair design by AISHA. Experi- 
enced, professionally licensed, trained at Vidal Sas- 
soon in London and Los Angeles. For appointment, 
call 425-5211 of 476-7827. 


TRIP & TRAVEL PLANNING CO. A full service 
travel agency representing all charter companies and 
scheduled airlines. OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK FOR 
YOUR CONVENIENCE. Maps, books, & luggage, 
student tours, skitrips, Eurail & Britrail passes, Youth 
Hostel cards, work abroad insurance. International 
Student ID cards available now. #30 in the Old Sash 
Mill, call 425-7822. 


GUARANTEED TUNE-UP AND MINOR 
REPAIR. 4 cyl—$24.00; 6-8 cyl—$29.00. Basic 
parts included. I come to you! Jon, 425-5211, Ext 
230. 


GAY/LESBIAN COUNSELING COLLECTIVE: 
Free, non-judgemental peer counseling concerning 
personal issues. Referral number. 425-5211. 


WRITING A PROBLEM? Ex-public school teacher 
will help you organize your research notes, will edit 
your draft-and even type it if you want Reasonable 
rates. Call Miriam 426-5040. 


YARDCHARDS Food Tree Service. Home and 
community plantings, seeds, _ transplantings. 
429-3020. 


CURLY PERMS from $17.50 to $35.00. Trims $5. 
to$10. Design Line Hair in Soquel, 475-6960. Open 
Mon. thru Sat closed Sun. 


PLANNED PARENTHOOD. Birth control, Preg- 
nancy testing, VD screening, Annual exams, refer- 
ence library. Free or low-cost. 212 Laurel St, Santa 
Cruz. Call for appointment 426-5850. 


REASSURE YOUR SELF-IMAGE. How? With a 
Henna Treatment and a personalized hair style struc- 
tured by Alicia She offers skilled attention to your 
grooming needs in her European-style salon Call 
THE MARCH HAIR at 426-0911. 


FOR SALE 


ELECTRIC TYPEWRITER OLIVETTI MODEL, 


PERSONALS 


ADVANCED GRE in PSYCHOLOGY-Study 
Partners Wanted! I graduate in March or June‘8 1, just 
decided to go for a doctorate, and don’t really do well 
enough on the mocks. I’m looking for person(s) to 
study weekly or biweekly now and next spring, sunt 
mer included. Erik, 475-6876. 


HOUSING 


TWO ROOMS available 5/30, 6/15 in nice big house 


- near UC with grand piano, yard washer-dryer. Want 


mature, considerate, non-smokers who like classical 
and other music and a friendly yet independent 
atmosphere. Rent $157, $162 and utils. Call 426- 
2760 eves. 


ROOM IN Westside Vegetarian home. Woman pre- 
ferred to balance. We are interested in: organic 
gardening, poetry, music, nutrition, planetary aware- 
ness and right relationship. Two blocks from ocean, 
$100 per month. John, Tova, Bill or George, 423- 
2251 


ROOM FOR RENT. Quiet but fun loving household; 
semi-co-op. Centrally located. $115 and utilities. Call 
Mike or Barbara at 423-3049. 


ah Ee 


TWO WOMEN seek furnished 2-bedroom house in 
Santa Cruz to rent from Sept. to June. Call Karin or 
M.A., 429-4315. 


GOING ON VACATION IN JULY? Professional 
family needs 2-3 bedroom house for the month of July. 
Rent neg. Call Michael, 426-9944, 


TYPING 


PROFESSIONAL TYPING. IBM typewriter. $1 a 
page (5-page minimum). Work guaranteed. Conve- 
nient (on campus). Marci, 427-3270. 


QUALITY TYPING& TRANSCRIPTION. Exper- 
ienced typist for your term paper or dissertation. IBM 
Selectric. Choice of type. Reasonable rates. Tran- 
scription from cassette tapes available. Deborah, 425- 
0398. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING, editing, reasonable rates. 
Elite Business Services, Santa Cruz, 429-1484; 
Soquel, 462-1868. 


TYPING— Post Graduate 40 page minimum. $1.00/pg, 
(Dbl sp.) IBM—Guaranteed. 438-3996. 


PROFESSIONAL TYPIST. PROMPT AND AC- 
CURATE. Theses, dissertations, term papers, etc. 
Edit spelling, etc. EXPERIENCED Legal Secretary. 
476-4951. 


WORK WANTED 


“TWO YOUNG WOMEN are looking for part-time 
work to mid July. Odd Jobs-Reasonable Rates. Call 
Jennie or Tonya, 426-3273. 


Prop 9 continued 
public services have on incentives and econ- 
omic efficiency, the public is overlooking the 
subsidies corporations receive, and the social 
inefficiencies which result from the oligo- 
polistic control of much of American industry. 
In fact, under the. guise of saving the 
middle-class taxpayer from government’s 
ravenous desires, the tax revolt thus far has 
provided giveaways to corporations and Cal- 
ifornia’s wealthy. Prop 13 gave its tax break 
to the owners of corporate and commercial, 
as well as residential, property; their failure 
to pass the break on, through lowered prices 
rents, lined their own pockets and helped to 
fuel inflation. According to various sets of 
figures, Prop 9 would give anywhere from 
20 to 30 percent of its total tax break to the 
wealthiest three to five percent of California’s 


Randy, 475-3240. 
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LOST AND FOUND. 


FOUND. Pair of shoes, ‘Coolridge Dr. on 4-26. Call 
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population. Unmentioned in such statistics 
are the redistributive effects social services 
for low-income people ‘have, and how reduc- 
tions in these services would hit them espec- 
ially hard. 

What the Tax Revolt boils down to, then, 
is a redistribution of income to California’s 
wealthy, a gutting of many social programs, 
which the private sector is incapable of 
providing, and a large step backwards from 
the social commitments of the ’60s. 

In as much as Prop 13 started the tax revolt 
in other states two. years ago, ideological 
affirmation in the form of Jarvis IP's passage 
could play a large role in further legitimizing 
the tax revolt on a nation-wide scale. In the 
long run, such a prospect is at least as 
significant, I think, as the establishment 
tuition at the University of California, and a 
rallying cry for those who oppose Prop9 and 
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the ideology behind it 


THE ACCURATE TYPIST. Will type manuscripts, 
reports, etc. Minor editing. Business experience. [BM 
Selectric. Choice of type style. Ramona, 438-0472. 


TYPING by experienced secretary, college grad. ede Ogeu Amudatian 
Some errors corrected FREE. Also experienced in 
more extensive editing ONE DAY service available. 
462-1366. 


oF, 
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TYPING: Done professionally, quickly, accurately, | 
theses, dissertations, etc. IBM Correctable Selectric. 
Call Janaki/Judy, 429-8336, WORD PROCESSING 
also available. 


Call the FAST TEMPO TYPER for all your typing 
needs. Neat and efficient with a professional flair, 
4266641. ; 


TYPING. Low rates, IBM selectric.. Champion 
speller. Perfect spelling or your money back 335- 
5744, 


SENIOR THESIS AND DISSERTATION 


UPPo' LA 
ee | 
TYPING. Many years experience in all kinds of G : 
typing, especially technical equations, matrices, 


tables. IBM selectric. Your final copy will look = PIZZA & PASTA 
beautiful Fast and dependable. Nora Rogers, 423- [= 
9643. NEAR CAMPUS. 


THUMBPRINTING. Professional TYPING and 
quality Offset Printing. IBM Correcting Selectric IL 
Resumes. Call Day or Evening for Student Rates. 
688-7024. 


INSTRUCTION 


FRENCH AND SPANISH INSTRUCTION for 
those needing good level of fluency; we also do 
translations and editing of these and documents. Call 
688-0372 for Renee or Michael. 

ECONOMICS TUTOR Experience as TA for Econ 
1, 2, 100B Wilt tutor for all Econ classes, 
$4.00/hour. EOP students free (they're funded). Call . 
Robert Glassburner, 426-9872. 


GERMAN LESSONS from a German, Almost free. 
Please call 426-3514 and leave a message for Rolf. 


EERE LORE EE Nt 


TELE S 


itthentic Sictlian Square P 
115 Mission Street 423 
SAX & CLARINET instruction. Kurt Heisig 429- 
8779. 


GUITAR LESSONS: Learn songs by the Beatles, 
Neil.Young, Cat Stevens, Dan Fogelberg, Fleetwood 
Mac, Eagles, etc. CALL SCOTT, 426-3751. ® 


Mh.S EF PANIES 


GERMAN LESSONS AND TUTORING by ex- 
perienced native teacher. All levels, emphasis on 
natural, idiomatic speaking. $6/hr. First lesson free. 
Call Antje at 475-7664. 


TOMMY TUTONE jp 4¢y 4/70 


including: 
due Eyes/Tennessee Waltz/Beer Drinkin S 
Sarolina Come-On/Losing Kind Of Love WE fA l 
: including: 


Run Like Hell/Comtortably Numb 
Another Brick in The Wall (Pert i) 


DEPARTURE 
Any Way You Want it Walks Like ALady 
Precious Time/Where Were You/St: 
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FACE TO 
FACE 


including: 
Shadow Boxer 
Am | Ever 
Gonna See 
Your Face 
Again 

Take A | 

Long Line | 


The Isley Brothers 
Go All The Way 


including: 

Don't Say Goodnight (it's Time For Love) (Parts 1& 2) 
Say You Wil (Parts 1 & 2)/Pass it On (Parts 14 2) 
Here We Go Again (Parts 14 2) 

The Belly Dancer (Parts 18 2) 
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2-Record Set Specially Priced 


The Clash 
LONDON CALLING 


luding: 
Lost in The Supermarket/The Card Cheat 
Jimmy Jazz/Spanish Bombs/London Calling 


Middle man 


io ' 
Ange! You/Breakdown Dead Ahead 
You Got Some imagination 


Sl SALE 
; CONTINUES! 


Now through Sunday 


TREAN 
COW BOY 


1¢ ba 


MICHAE 


Capitola 


a . ruz 
ne 41st Ave. & Capitola Bivd. 


1510 Pacific on the Mall 


